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S-A BELT CONVEYORS 


Ranging in capacities up to hundreds of tons per hour 
economically handling a wide variety of material. 


Where great quantities of heavy ore are to be handled, 


F or the Mine: where continuous, never failing belt conveyor ser- 


vice is essential — you will find S-A equipment. 


If you want the conveyor carrer which will prolong 


the life of the belt--— 


If you want the carrier which will lower the power 
cost per ton— 


If you want a carrier which will not require daily 
lubrication— 


If you want the carrier which is bail-beasing equipped 
and all-steel construction— 


BUY S-A UNIT CARRIERS 
FOR ALL BELT CONVEYORS 


Stephens - Adamson 
Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Do you regularly receive our house 
organ, the “Labor Saver”? At your 
request we will place your name on 
our mailing list. 
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Liberty in Russia 


“To dress a little smarter, to present a little more civilized appearance, a mere smile even, 
was enough to be arrested or sent to fulfill some dirty work or dig graves for the anti-revo- 
lutionists who had been shot. When there was a rumor of the White troops advancing, a 
decree was issued forbidding the bourgeoisie to smile in the street, this being regarded as 
showing unseemly joy. One of my pupils, a young student, walking one evening with a lady 
and smiling as young men generally do in ladies’ society, was actually arrested, and only set 
free in the morning, after having given the particular commissary 400 rubles.” 


The above is quoted from the account by a Russian nurse, of the occupation of Riga by — 


- bolshevik troops. The full account has appeared in the “London Times” and the “New York 


Tribune.” 


Russia, in the grip of a tyranny far worse fhan that of the Czar, threatens the world. The 
menace is ten times greater than was that of German militarism. It is folly to say that it 
does not concern us. It is as if smallpox were raging in our neighbor’s house, and we should 
say that it was no business of ours, and that the best thing was to ignore it, and not encour- 


age it by undue recognition and publicity. 





ALTER RENTON INGALLS severs with 

this issue his connection with the “Journal” 
as consulting editor, in order not to be hampered in 
his professional work, and henceforth will not handle 
the market page. The dignified and substantial basis 
upon which Mr. Ingalls built up the “Journal” during 
the last decade and a half will always be noteworthy 
among the “Journal’s” brilliant traditions. 


The Banker and the 
Gold-Mining Problem 


TN A CIRCULAR just issued by the National City 
Bank, attention is called to the fact that in all 
the discussion over advancing wages and rising 
prices very little has been said about the relation of 
wages and prices to the gold standard. The circular 
‘alls attention to the fact that “the unit of value 
in the United States is the gold dollar, containing 
23.22 grains of gold. That is the hitching post to 
which all prices are tied, and although we have paid 
out considerable cable in the form of bank credit, 
the line has an end, and when it is reached we can 
go no farther, unless we conclude to cut it.” The 
writer continues: 
“The fact is that gold and commodities are no 
longer on the same level. . . . There are people 
who say that loan expansions must go on, because 
the present level of prices requires more money or 
credit to handle the business of the country, but the 


present level of wages and prices is automatically 
choking off the supply of gold and preventing the 
enlargement of gold reserves. The ‘endless cycle’ 
of wages and prices has come to an end, if the exist- 
ing standard, 23.22 grains of gold to the dollar, is to 
measure values. There will be no revival of gold 
mining unless mining costs decline, no extension of 
operation, no exploration or prospecting. Existing 
mines which are rich enough to yield a profit prob- 
ably will be operated, but production will continue 
to diminish. ‘ 

“Sooner or later the exchanges will turn against 
us, and gold will have to go out. If, when that time 
comes, the foundation must be taken from under a 
fabric of credits, there will be a disturbance of 


‘prices and of business far more serious than will 


result from holding expansion in check. It must be 
kept in mind that this country now has far more 
than its share of the world’s stock of gold, and 
sooner or later economic conditions will bring about 
a redistribution.” 

’ It is refreshing to have the representative of the 
greatest non-public bank in America recognize the 
fact that inflation cannot be definitely continued; 
that, after all, to revert again to our metaphor in 
our editorial, “The Gold-Mining Problem,” published 
in the “Journal” of Nov. 15, the balloon of inflation 
is only kept on earth by its golden anchor; and that 
beyond the limit of inflation there will be a runaway 
and a panic. 
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The National City Bank realizes clearly that the 
trouble with prices is that we -have too little gold, 
whereas some writers have argued that we have too 
much. Beyond that valuable realization the National 
City Bank does not penetrate, nor does it suggest 
any remedy, although sounding the warning of 
greater resulting difficulties to come. What it fails 
to realize is something which it has practically 
started itself, as cited in the first and second para- 
graphs above; namely, increasing the necessary dis- 
tance that separates the scale of wages and prices 
from the gold standard. The only deduction from 
this is that our business is, as we stated in the 
editorial referred to, not on a gold basis. 

“It takes a great deal more gold,” says the writer 
of the circular quoted, “to buy any commodity or 
any service than it did in 1914.” Without being 
economists or bankers, this strikes us as an economic 
impossibility, in view of the earlier statements above 
quoted and agreed to. The real fact is touched upon 
later. “The value of the dollar has been cheapened 
by the free use of bank credit as a circulating 
medium, until it no longer pays to produce the 
metal.” Let us now substitute the real circulating 
medium, as defined in the last sentence, for the cir- 
culating medium carelessly stated in the preceding 
quotation, and we get the fact: “It takes a great 
deal more bank credit to buy any commodity or any 
service than it did in 1914.” 

The writer quoted states no remedy; but the hope- 
less impasse of his conclusions shows that one must 
be actively sought. There is a remedy for every 
disease, when science can discover the counter-germ. 
The Mining Congress has presented one. We have 
suggested another—the release of gold as rapidly as 
may be from practical demonetization and the future 
maintenance of an adequate real (metallic) money 
basis for business, by means of the monetization of 
silver to succor the insufficient gold supply. It is 
strange for us to find ourselves in its ranks of the 
silverites, as we have never admired Bryanism, and 
have always been among the most conservative of 
gold-bugs. But times have changed; autre temps, 
autres mceurs. This time a remedy is sought not 
for a section but for the world. 

The fact is, that we are hungry for a little tangible 
coin — not beer checks. We are tired of pursuing 
what the bankers have conjured up and metaphori- 
cally call the dollar; when you put your foot on it, 
it isn’t there. It shrinks suddenly to a fraction of 
its size, and you rub your eyes in dismayed awaken- 
ing. The good old times when the editor was paid 
in potatoes and pork do not seem so much of a _ 
now; but rather the golden age. 

And as so many well-meaning “intellectuals” are 
contributing their mite to the prevailing industrial 
unrest—even the Director General of Railroads and 
the President—may we not also offer this foolish 
suggestion to the confused labor unionists: Demand 
your wages not in dollars but in some substantial 
commodity or commodities. The demand could be 
diversified with true scientific and statistical ac- 
curacy. One man would be paid in sugar, another 


in potatoes, another in beef; or, if that proves too 
vexatious, one firm could pay in each commodity. 
The recipients could swap around, with no middle- 
man’s profit; the profiteer and the gouging retailer 
would be simply historic; and the laborer would 
know exactly where he was at, once and for all. 
We trust we have not infringed on Professor Irv- 
ing Fisher’s copyright in this suggestion; we hope 
not, for we distinctly disapprove of the Fisher plan. 
The suggestion, we are ashamed to say, is absolutely 
original with us. We submit it to the bolsheviki 
for what it is worth; or, rather, to the labor unions, 
for, in the broad and liberal classification of the 
unions, a laborer is anyone that subsists on a wage; 
and we like to think that we are trying to do that. 


A Quicksilver Melodrama 
MOST interesting and instructive history as 
regards monopolistic finance and the law is 
that drawn on another page of this issue from the 
proceedings of the Rhode Island Supreme Court, and 
interpreted by Mr. Wellington Gustin, lawyer and 
writer on legal subjects, of Chicago. 

The case turns upon an attempt to corner the 
American quicksilver market, early in 1916, by New 
York promoters and a San Francisco merchant. 
There was a great quicksilver shortage at that time, 
and the price rose rapidly in January of that year. 
The supply from Idria, in Austria, was of course 
cut off by the war; and the British government had 
control of the Almaden product, in Spain, through 
the exclusive selling privilege which was in the 
hands of the English Rothschilds. The high price 
of $250 to $300 per flask to which the metal rose 
under these circumstances inspired the idea in the 
minds of the New York Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
fords of cornering the American supply in order to 
insure and profit by a still higher figure. 

The personnel of the New York originators, who 
appeared as the “American & British Manufacturing 
Company,” is not given, but they were represented 
by Joseph H. Hoadley. On Jan. 6, 1916, after the 
plans had been previously arranged, Hoadley in- 
structed John A. McNear, vice-president of McNear, 
Inc., of San Francisco, to purchase the quicksilver 
output for 1916 of the sixteen principal California 
producers; and in accordance therewith McNear ar- 
ranged for the output of the New Idria and the 
Oceanic mines, the first and third largest producers. 
Only the latter contract is in question, as the first 
was not made effective; but McNear took the Oce- 
anic contract in his own name and assigned it to the 
American & British Manufacturing Company. 

At about this time the price of quicksilver was 
broken by the release by the British government of 
two shipments of Spanish quicksilver to the United 
States, and dropped to $70 to $80 per flask. The 
American & British company failed to keep its 
agreement, and McNear, Inc., was left holding the 
sack. The firm was obliged to accept the Oceanic 
guicksilver at the contract price, involving a loss of 
$124,000, which amount the company then at- 
tempted to cover through the courts. 
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All this is fascinating of itself as a Wallingford 
tale; but the defense of the American & British 
company is still more astounding. It contends, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gustin’s report of the court proceed- 
ings, that it and McNear, Inc., entered into an illegal 
conspiracy to monopolize quicksilver, in violation of 
the California law and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
and that therefore its agreement was invalid, and 
does not render it liable to the loss in question. This 
contention was denied by the plaintiff, and became 
the principal issue between the two parties. 

The trial court had instructed its jury that there 
was no evidence of a conspiracy. The Supreme 
Court to which the self-accused New York party to 
the conspiracy appealed to support its claim, ren- 
dered an opinion which favored the American & 
British Manufacturing Company. “There can be no 
question,” the court stated, “that he [McNear] un- 
dertook to assist the defendant in obtaining, as far 
as possible, control of all the quicksilver production 
for 1916 in California, and that he was informed 
that Mr. Hoadley desired to acquire control of that 
product in other states.” “There was evi- 
dence that while Mr. McNear was working in Cali- 
fornia to obtain control of the supply, Mr. Hoadley, 
with the knowledge of Mr. McNear, was endeavor- 
ing to sustain the price of the commodity in New 
York.” 

The court was also of the opinion that the agree- 
ment in question was unenforceable, if, as above 
indicated, illegal. 

It would be interesting to know if this precious 
“American & British Manufacturing Company,” 
which is apparently succeeding in evading the law 
on the plea of being an outlaw, can go unpunished 
for this self-confessed outlawry, under our statutes. 


The plan or plot, according to the evidence, was 
laid in New York, in December, 1916, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoadley entertained Mr. and Mrs. McNear at 
dinner one evening. It was later represented to 
the court by Mr. McNear that he had been flattered 
by the social attentions paid him, and by the glamour 
of Mr. Hoadley’s personality, so that he was de- 
prived of the power of understanding Mr. Hoadley’s 
purpose. The court, however, pointed out that Mr. 
MecNear was a man of long experience in large affairs 
and was familiar with the nature of the plan pro- 
posed. Nevertheless, we can understand the possi- 
bility of the influence of a spell-binder over a plain 
business man. It is potent in anything that con- 
cerns metals. In mines, the promoter has always 
found the plain, conservative business man his most 
eager victim; and we can imagine that this mining 
super-deal must indeed have looked glittering. We 
can picture the white lights of Broadway, the music, 
the atmosphere of Wall Street easy-money schemes, 
the rosy visions on both sides of the table. 

We find a sequel to this romantic story in a recent 
issue of the “New York Times.” The story runs: 
“J. H. Hoadley Fined: Ordered Arrested. Joseph 
H. Hoadley, promoter and financier, who has made 
and lost several fortunes, and who has previously 
been charged with disobeying court orders obtained 


by creditors, and other illegal proceedings, was fined 
$5,493 for contempt of court yesterday by Supreme 
Court Justice Newburger, and ordered arrested by 
the Sheriff of New York or any other county of the 
state in which he may be found, and held in the 
county jail till the fine is paid or the court order 
is rescinded.” 

After explaining the origin of the unsatisfied court 
judgment of $5,943, the non-payment of which by 
Hoadley was the cause of the contempt of court 
action, the reporter states that while the proceed- 
ings were pending Mrs. Hoadley was asphyxiated 
by gas at their home on Eighty-second St. 


British Control of 

Potash Distribution 

T HAS BEEN reported recently that the British 

government has acquired from Germany, in ex- 
change for food, 40,000 tons of potash salts. Fur- 
thermore, the British Potash Company has been ap- 
pointed to undertake the sale of this potash, through- 
out the United Kingdom, at prices fixed by the gov- 
ernment Potash Committee. 

This is an instance of the working of England’s 
machinery for controlling prices and the distribution 
of products. It is also an illustration of the partner- 
ship between British capital and the government, 
resulting in a strong national policy at home and 
abroad. In this particular instance, the arrange- 
ment insures a supply of potash for the British 
farmer, without any element of profiteering enter- 
ing into the transaction. 

If such a national system of distribution was 
adopted in the United States, it is likely it would 
be attacked as being of a paternalistic nature and 
exceeding the functions ordinarily possessed by a 
democratic form of government. Apparently, how- 
ever, the various elements in England were in har- 
mony as to the desirability of such a partnership 
between Capital and the Government, and the con- 
trol of prices and distribution, as no great opposition 
has been reported to its adoption. 

The systems of distribution of all kinds of com- 
modities in all countries have been considerably dis- 
torted during recent years. Old-established trade 
principles have been thrown overboard in some cases. 
New sources of supply have been created, and others 
have been either completely or partially destroyed. 
It is plain that existing methods of distribution are 
not adequate to the circumstances, and because of 
that fact, injustice may be done and hardships im- 
posed upon some classes of citizens. The shortage 
of some foodstuffs in the United States, and the 
general high cost of living, suggests that a slight 
tinge of governmental guidance for a temporary 
period might alleviate some of the acute shortages 
or extremes in price. * 

The purchase of a large amount of potash by the 
British government, and the arrangement for its 
distribution, leads to the conclusion that somebody 
over there is alive to the wants of the people and 
is taking measures to supply them at reasonable 
prices. . 
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Diversified Farming . / 
| and Diversified Mining 

UTTING all of your eggs in one basket and 

single-crop farming are in the same category. 

The farmer has learned by more or less bitter experi- 
ence that continuity of income can best be secured 
by diversified cropping. Some successful mining 
companies follow a similar plan in their operations. 
W. J. Loring, of San Francisco, after putting the 
Plymouth Consolidated Mining Co. on its feet, has 
also been successful with properties at Carson Hill 
and in Tuolumne County, Cal. He has acquired im- 
portant tungsten properties in Nevada, and recently 
he took over a silver mining property in the same 
state. Bulkeley Wells, another versatile operator, 
has established the Valdor Dredging Co., the Marys- 
ville Dredging Co., the Idaho-Maryland Mines Co. 
and other properties in California as well as a new 
dredging enterprise near Dayton, Nev. The Tono- 
pah Belmont Development Co. is operating the Bel- 
mont mine, at Tonopah, the Belmont Surf Inlet 
Mines, Ltd., the Belmont Shawmut Mining Co., and 
the Belmont Wagner Mining Co. , 

Other mining companies, in addition to acquiring 
different kinds of mining properties, have extended 
their operations at the production end and have de- 
veloped byproducts. The Anaconda Copper Mining 
€o. is a good example. . This company produces 
arsenic products, sulphuric acid and phosphates, in 
addition to copper, gold, silver, and zinc. The Moun- 
tain Copper Co. of California, produces copper, gold, 
silver, sulphuric acid, and phosphates. 

Other examples could be cited, but the foregoing 
are sufficient to show the present trend of mining. 
This is no new thing; it is a gradual development. 
The interesting fact is that more mining companies 
are resorting to diversified mining and production 
and have organized mining, metallurgical, and chem- 
ical staffs of sufficient scope and ability to build up 
successful enterprises in some degree interrelated. 
Mine operators are becoming broader in their view- 
point. They are reaching out technically and ex- 
tending their operations to foreign countries. This 
is a healthy. development both of the nation and of 
the industry. 


Labor’s Share in the 
Oil Industry 

HE comparative freedom *from labor troubles 
which oil producers enjoy has been pointed out 
by the “Wall Street Journal” and other papers. 
With labor as irresponsible as it is, a business which 
depends on this factor to only a limited extent should 
be more attractive to investors than others in which 
-a strike may reduce the annual profits to the vanish- 
ing point. Two drillers and two helpers can drill a 
well; two men can pump a group of up to twenty- 
five wells, and if the field pumping stations are near 
one another, the same two men can sometimes take 
-eare of more than one station. Fifty thousand 
‘barrels of crude oil are piped daily by the Sinclair 
company from the Ranger fields to East Chicago, 
Ind., and only 485 men are said to be employed in 


go down into shafts to their working places. 
times there is a jocular cry to the cager of “Cut the 


Miners are a hearty, jovial crew. 


doing it. A refinery can handle something over 
twenty barrels per man employed. 

_ Conditions vary to a large degree in the metal- 
mining industry. Some of the large porphyries 
using steam shovels can mine, or perhaps quarry is 
a more accurate word, approximately twenty-five 
tons per man employed; Inspiration, mining under- 
ground, produces about seventeen tons per man, and 
smaller properties produce generally less. 


Entombed Miners’ Faith 
Bk ALLEN POE in his story, “The Cask 
of Amontillado,” begins with the mention of 
unredressed injuries and Fortunato’s weakness for 
wine. It continues with a description of the descent 
and journey through the catacombs of the Mon- 
tresors in search for a mythical pipe of wine. Then 
to the reader there is a partial revelation of the real 
purpose of the journey by the chaining of Fortunato 
to the damp, niter-crusted walls of a hidden vault. 
At first there are the earmarks of a joke, and the 
victim so interprets it, but with the uncovering of 
the building stone and mortar and the laying of tier 
on tier of stone, the grimness of the whole situation 
is gradually evolved. The story is not a pleasant 
one. It is told with consummate art. It leaves one 
filled with horror both at the deadliness of the re- 
venge and at the method taken to consummate it. 
Thousands of. miners leave the light of day and 
Some- 


rope and let her go,” but few men think of the risks 
nor of what the day may have in store for them. 
Nevertheless there 
are tragedies and narrow escapes from fatality that 
in themselves are full of human interest, although 


not precisely in the way of Poe’s story. 


Eliminate the revenge feature and the personal 


element, and there is a similar situation in the sud- 
den imprisonment of two miners recently at the Gold 


Hunter mine, inIdaho. For fourteen days they were 
prisoners while their fellow workers made desperate 
efforts to reach them. The miners were P. P. Grant 
and Emil Sayko. According to the newspaper ac- 
count, Sayko said, after their rescue, that the only 
time the entombed men felt completely discouraged 
was when a second cave-in came and the work 
stopped for a few minutes. There were black hours 
until they heard the water trickle and they went 
almost wild with delight when the diamond drill 
broke through from above. 

Almost every mining district has its tale of sim- 
ilar accidents and similar efforts on the part of fel- 
low workers to effect rescue. The question may well 
be asked, how these men could keep up their courage 
in the face of such an adventure, the horror of which 


‘has been so gruesomely portrayed by* Poe. The 


answer is not difficult. All miners know that their 
fellow workers will organize every facility, brawn, 
brain and mechanical appliances, to get them out of 
their predicament. It is this belief in their fellows 
that sustains them and gives them courage to face 
a trial the like of which comes to few human beings. 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 





The High Cost of Living 

The vital subject of the high cost of living has 
been diagnosed by politicians and editors the world 
over, in an effort to find the real cause and the 
proper remedies to relieve the present industrial 
situation. It seems odd that they evade the real 
issue, as the Administration is at present chasing 
the white butterfly, trying to prosecute and convict 
the profiteer. Profiteering means to grab all you 
can and keep all you can get, which is the most com- 
mon trait of human nature and cannot be eliminated 
as long as the opportunity presents itself. At least 
twenty million Americans can be placed in this class, 
as can, in fact, everybody who has anything to sell. 
Even all labor can be classed under this head, as the 
services of labor are considered a merchantable 
commodity. 

The evasion of the issue may be prompted by a 
fear of spilling the beans, but the facts are that the 
suggested remedies are not giving the desired relief. 
We are told that the Government will eliminate the 
profiteer, that we should increase production and 
await the signing of the Treaty of Peace. Appreci- 
ating the fact that this change of conditions will 
help in some measure, we cannot concede that this 
will solve the problem, as the world must get back 
to a strictly hard rock business and adopt the policy 
of live and let live. 

The high cost of living is directly due to the lack 
of confidence of the American people in the Ameri- 
can paper dollar. Why this lack of confidence? In- 
flated currency and manufactured credit, as the gold 
reserve behind our inflated currency is inadequate 
to meet the demand of conservative banking and to 
retain confidence in the value of.our paper dollar. 
We twit ourselves with the idea that we have a gold 
standard in this country, but the fact is only a paper 
standard exists. 

At the outbreak of the Great War the United 
States controlled about one-sixth of the world’s gold 
supply, and we had a gold reserve of 33 per cent. 
Today we control one-half of the world’s supply, and 
the gold reserve behind our paper money has shrunk 
to 6 per cent and a reserve of 25 per cent is needed 
for conservative banking. 

The first step in the world’s reconstruction must 
be the establishment of confidence, rather than work 
and thrift, which must take second place, if we wish 
to sustain Democracy. 

Manufactured credit is a natural outcome of the 
war. Manufactured currency helps to sustain that 
credit. Printing presses will turn out new bank- 
notes, but will not establish confidence in the value 
of our paper dollar. Russia is manufacturing mil- 
lions of rubles daily and is charging $100 for a pair 
of boots, with nothing behind the paper money ex- 
cept the government stamp and the promise to pay. 


+ 


We have done practically the same thing and are 
charging $20 for the same boots. The main respon- 
sibility for the continued inflation of our currency 
falls on our Federal Reserve Bank. We have estab- 
lished a money autocracy that is directly responsible 
for the high cost of living. 

The Federal Reserve Bank was a godsend to 
humanity during the war, because through its auto- 
cratic power it enabled us to control credits and float | 
loans, that made it possible to equip an army and 
extend credits to our Allies. In fact, this money 
autocracy pushed the German military autocracy off 
the map. Now, since the war is over, we are suffer- 
ing under the reaction of the benefits derived from 
currency inflation and created by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

The high cost of living problem can properly be 
solved only by the Administration through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Let us compare our currency 
inflation to a child blowing a soap bubble: If the 
inflated bubble continues to enlarge (due to high 
wages chasing high prices around in a circle), the 
bolsheviki element will destroy that bubble and our 
Democracy; if the Administration, through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, attempts to deflate the bubble 
rapidly, it is also bound to burst, causing panics and 
social unrest; wherein our Democracy is bound to 
suffer. The only solution for the high cost of living 
problem is for the Federal Reserve Bank gradually 
to deflate that bubble, and it should have started in 


_November, .1918. 


This can be done by having the Federal Reserve 
loosen the strings on the various banks over the 
country, thus throwing them on their own re- 
sources. The banks will have to hedge and credits 
must be curtailed, thus reducing available currency 


- and credit to a point where a gold and silver stan- 


dard will be adequate for conservative banking. If 
this does not solve the problem, the interest rates on 
all loans can be raised to a point where credits will 
be curtailed and inflation eliminated. All rates of 
interest over the legal rates should be turned over to 
the Treasury Department to liquidate our war debt. 

The Federal Reserve Bank was created to control 
credits and centralize that control, instead of to man- 
ufacture currency and credits. The Federal Reserve 
has made enormous profits during the past two 
years, through interest charges, and is daily reach- 
ing out its long arms by establishing branch banks, 
thus strangling all democratic institutions and cre- 
ating the greatest autocracy the world has ever 
known. 

The fact that a money autocracy in the Federal 
Reserve Bank does exist must be conceded, and is 
attributable to the following facts: Our gold reserve 
has shrunk to 6 per cent, due to manufactured 
credit. No bank in the United States can exist on 
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a democratic basis; it must become a member of the 
Federal Reserve. No gold coin is in circulation. In 
fact, no gold or silver certificates—nothing but 
Federal Bank notes and National Bank notes exist. 
Many million silver dollars were remelted and sold 
to England at a profit of 100 per cent, on the I. O. U. 
basis, and shipped to India to satisfy the suspicious 
population. These were replaced in America by 
Federal Bank shin-plasters. Is there reason to 
doubt? When the people lose confidence in the real 
value of the paper dollar high wages will chase high 
prices around in a circle, and strife and social unrest 
are inevitable. 

A world’s standard medium of exchange is the 
keynote to the world’s industrial situation, and must 
be created before social unrest can be eliminated. 
The world’s gold reserve at the present standard 
of $20.67 per oz. is inadequate to meet the present 
inflated conditions. With the United States con- 
trolling one-half of the world’s reserve, she stands 
head and shoulders above the other nations; but still 
our currency inflation has increased fourfold. An 
attempt has been made to stabilize the money mar- 
kets of the world by increasing the price of silver, 
which is at present quoted at $1.30 per oz., or 100 
per cent over pre-war conditions. It has passed Wil- 
liam J. Bryan’s standard of 16 to 1 and it may reach 


10 to 1 or less. If the currency inflation is not re-’ 


duced, a new world’s standard for gold or a double 
standard of gold and silver is imperative and must 
be put into effect. 

England is the only nation that could re-standard- 
ize gold, say to $40, $60, or even $100 per oz., be- 
cause she controls the principal gold-producing 
mines of the world. This would probably be the 
easiest solution for the inflated problem, and would 
cause less friction and grief, but such an eventuality 
is inconceivable, owing to the present world gold 
distribution. England would never re-standardize 
gold with the United States controlling one-half of 
‘the world’s reserve; nor would Germany consent, as 
she is practically without monetary metals, and a 
restandardization would increase her war debt pro- 
portionately. ' 

The first move to stabilize international commerce 
and industrial conditions is to make a re-distribu- 
tion of the world’s gold reserve among the various 
nations, taking in exchange the daily revenue de- 
rived from imports. Our present gold reserve is an 
absolute inert body, creating an injustice to the 
peoples of all lands, including we ourselves as con- 
sumers. Stabilization by the method suggested would 
solve the problem of foreign exchange, which has 
become a knotty question to bankers and business 
men and prompts our Federal Reserve Bank to man- 
ufacture more credit to loan to foreign countries, so 
they can come into our markets, buy our goods at 
fictitious prices, besides paying an exchange rate to 
as high as 85 per cent. 

Remember, people as well as nations will buy 
despite exhorbitant prices, if they can obtain the 
money or credit; regardless of whether the money 
and credit is real or manufactured. 
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Many of the world’s noted economists (most 
of whom are college professors and all of whom 
are idle dreamers), tell us we do not need 
monetary metals to back up our paper money. 
This is a joke, as history has proved. Even 
the autocratic Russian bolsheviki cannot force 
confidence into the value of their paper money, and 
Russia is a country of untold resources. Why is the 
exchange rate on the German mark and the French 
frane so high? Simply because their gold reserve 
behind their paper is inadequate compared with that 
of the United States. If they had the proper gold 
reserve, their money would be worth dollar for dol- 
lar in any man’s country. The foreign exchange, 
through manufactured credit, is another direct cause 
for the high cost of living, or, in other words, the 
United States stock of gold acts as a boomerang and 
hits the consumer with high prices. 

Monetary metals are an absolute necessity to re- 
deem the paper money of any nation, and each na- 
tion should have its proportionate share. I might 
add that the Comstock silver mines of Nevada prac- 
tically won the Civil War for the North, because, 
without these, we would have been unable to go into 
foreign markets to buy supplies and equip our army 
and navy. The South had us whipped the first two 
years of the war, and if the Confederacy could have 
taken these mines, the trick would have been turned. 

Increased production will only partly solve the 
problem of the high cost of living. Assuming that 
all the people in the country would go to work to 
produce their utmost, and conceding that they could 
increase production 100 per cent, it would have only 
a partial effect on prices, as our currency inflation 
is 400 per cent. Government regulation or fixing of 
prices on certain commodities is not only an injus- 
tice, but complicates the problem. We are told that 
the law of supply and demand will relieve the situa- 
tion under increased production. It will to a limited 
extent, but the degree is very limited, as this law 
is 75 per cent bunk during normal times. A refor- 
mation along the lines of real democracy is neces- 
sary for the law of supply and demand to have the 
desired effect. 

The solution of the problem is in the hands of the 
Administration and the Federal Reserve Bank, but 
they must establish confidence in the Government 
and in our medium of exchange, which hits the 
consumer where he lives and is the keynote in the 
success of our present institutions. 

Mr. Davidson’s suggestion, with reference to the 
formation of an international corporation to finance 
the world’s business, simply means the formation 
of a world autocratic money power that will absorb 
our Federal Reserve system and continue to manu- 
facture credit to meet our supposed needs: this 
means continued inflation and depreciation in buying 
power of our American dollar. 

The truth must out. Suspicion must be eliminated, 
the square deal guaranteed, and the policy of live 
and let live adopted. 

E. B. Coolidge. 
Marden, Mont., Dec. 20, 1919. 
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| By THE Way 


Dresses and Addresses 


Bradley Stoughton, secretary of the A. I. M. E., 
has an apt way of classifying addresses. At a recent 
meeting of the San Francisco section of the institute 
he said that public addresses are of two kinds: One 
is like a mother hubbard dress—it touches only a 
few places but it covers everything. The other is 
like a modern gown—it touches everywhere but 
covers nothing. 


In Liter Vein 


A recent announcement heralding the approach 
of the annual meeting of the American Metric Asso- 
ciation states: A Metric Special will carry members 
of the Association from New York to St. Louis, and 
a stop will be made in Buffalo in order that mem- 
bers of the party may attend church. Clergymen 
of various denominations will preach to these metric 
advocates. They have been asked to take as their 
text: Proverbs 20:10 “Divers weights and divers 
measures, both of them alike are abomination to the 
Lord.” Another press bulletin is entitled “General 
Gorgas Supports the Metric Cause from Mid Ocean.” 
Congratulations are in order—to the association for 
securing the aid of the Church in its campaign and 
to the General for his long reach. 


A Story Without a Moral 


“A year ago I chanced to be in an old silver camp, 
deserted since 1896, and spent a happy hour examin- 
ing the ruins,” an engineer wrote from the Black 
Hills, recently. ‘The old hotel and bar was a par- 
ticularly engaging spot, and I chuckled to observe 
a portrait of W. J. B. in the place of honor behind 
the bar, gazing down on about half a gross of old 
whiskey bottles and the faro layout. Perhaps you 
are able to tell us what the moral is.”—There is no 
moral. The picture drawn might be entitled ‘“Tri- 
umphant at Last.” But the triumph is purely luck. 
Seldom does a man experience almost perennial de- 
feat only to have his objectives achieved, overnight, 
as it were, by an unusual combination of circum- 
stances. “Sixteen to one,” happily for silver pro- 
ducers, is a reality and, unhappily, we are certainly 
dry. But W. J. B. gets neither credit for the one 
nor censure for the other. 


Oil Beans at Fallon, Nev. 

A leading attorney of a western city near the 
Golden Gate was recently displaying to his friends 
some small, black, glistening objects, in size between 
the Mexican frijole and the standard Boston bean. 
He said that would-be oil prospectors of Fallon, Nev., 
called them “oil beans” and were passing them 
around to prospective easy-marks as “proof positive” 
of the existence of oil in that district. He also told 
that, as additional stock-selling bait, representations 


were being made that there were no successful mines 
in Nevada that had not been first turned down by 
experts. Thus there are offered two tangible argu- 
ments in support of the hope that oil will be dis- 
covered near Fallon, namely, the discovery of the 
“oil bean” and the negative opinion of competent 
geologists. The latter of the two is old but the “oil 
bean” is really novel. Upon examination it proved 
to be an old acquaintance. It was thought to be 
zircon by a certain prospector some years ago who 
had found rounded pebbles of the mineral. After sub- 
mitting them to a number of chemists he was con- 
vinced of the true nature of the substance. The 
mineral next appeared in the hands of promoters 
who thought they had discovered black diamonds. 
Specimens were cut and mounted on stick pins and 
made a rather attractive appearance. After mas- 
querading around for a while this facetious mineral 
went into obscurity now to emerge again as the “oil 
bean.” The mineral is black, glassy, and has a con- 
choidal fracture. It-is a humble substance with no 
commercial value and indicates nothing except past 
voleanic activity. It is obsidian. 


Mr. Winchell Mounts Pegasus 


Early in December the lawyers, experts and com- 
pany officials of both sides involved in the Utah 
Apex-Utah Consolidated law suit which has been 
heard at Salt Lake City, gathered together at a din- 
ner and forgot for a time their partisan discussions. 
H. V. Winchell made the hit of the evening with the 
following poem: 


THE A B C OF MINING LAW 


A stands for the Apex of each vein that’s good, 

B stands for Burch and likewise for Blood, 

C is for Colby, well versed in the law, 

D is for Daggett, of Winnemuck draw, 

E is our Ellis, a wise lawyer, too, 

F for Fred Cowans, who saw the thing through, 
G stands for Gray, the Heart of Alene, 

H Harrison hunting the Highland Boy vein, 

I is “non compos mentis” and speaks for Itself, 
J is the Judge who distributes the pelf, 

K Daddy Kemp will Keepapitchinin, ~* 

L Lawson, Leith, Lindgren, each striving to win, 
M Models and Maps which all Marshall the facts 
N for Joe Norden—how cunning he acts, 

O is the Oregon stope which all praise, 

P is for Peterson with a new raise, 

Q are the Questions the subject requires, 

R stands for Reporters whose dope Rood inspires, 
S initials the Stopes which Sales so delight, 

T is the Transcript that’s ready each night, 

U is for Utah, either Apex or Con, 

V is the Victory, soon to be won, 

W is for Winther or Winchell, ad lib, 

X is the Unknown who ne’er tells a fib, 

Y stands for York, Petro or Yampa, my friends, 
Z is the Zone where the orebody ends. 

The law of the apex is such a huge joke, 

I hope its defenders will go up in smoke. 

Courts have said that the law is for prospectors made, 
I’ve observed he’s the man who is least often paid 
For lawyers and experts it’s all very well 


But to pay them the miner must rustle h 1. 
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Divide Silver-Gold District of Nevada 


Two Proven Orebodies—Extensive Prospecting Work, Both on the Surface and Underground— 
Excellent Equipment a Feature, and Rapid Progress Being Made 
in Shaft Sinking and Drifting 


BY GEORGE J. YOUNG 


HE Divide district, south of Tonopah, Nevada, 
was fully described by Jay A. Carpenter in 
the “Journal” of May 17, 1919, and since that 

time considerable work has been done. Early in 
August I visited the district and had an opportunity 
of seeing some of the work. The labor difficulties 
which caused operations to be suspended from Aug. 
17 to Oct. 5 are now adjusted, and the district 
will gradually resume a part at least of its former 
activity. At the time of my visit there were, ac- 
cording to various estimates, from 80 to 112 proper- 
ties in operation. One well-informed man stated 
that there were 93 hoisting plants. New plants were, 
however, being installed every day, and it is diffi- 
cult accurately to state the number of working prop- 
erties. Estimates of the number of miners employed 


The term prospect covers a variety of conditions, 
and this is particularly true of the prospects of the 
Divide district. Obviously, the most important of 
these prospects are in line with the strikes of the 
two orebodies already discovered and in close prox- 
imity to the area containing them. The second 
group in order of importance consists of claims hav- 
ing definite surface indications of mineralization, 
such as limonite seams and kaolinized areas from 
which assays can be occasionally obtained. The third 
group gains some importance because of its proxim- 
ity to dikes of rhyolite or other intrusions which are 
characteristic of the district, but the importance of 
which as a guide to the prospector must yet be dem- 
onstrated. The fourth and least important group 
consists of claims which have no particular surface 





SHAFT OF TONOPAH DIVIDE MINING CO. 


ranged from 700 to 1,000, with the smaller figure 
probably nearer the truth. 


The Divide district is not a new district, for dur- 
ing the Tonopah excitement many prospects were 
opened up, but little or no ore was discovered, and 
the district was practically dead until H. C. Brougher 
discovered the orebody which was subsequently de- 
veloped by the Tonopah Divide Mining Co. in 1918 
and 1919. Since this discovery another discovery 
has been made in the area owned by the Extension 
Divide Mining Co. These two orebodies, the first 
of which has been developed, and the second of which 
is in process of development, were the important 
discoveries up to the time of my last visit. It 
is true that a number of minor ore occurrences 
have been reported from time to time, but there has 
not been sufficient development of such discoveries 
to demonstrate their importance as potential pro- 
ducers. Except for the two properties, therefore, 
_ the district must be considered to be in the pros- 
pecting state and all of the so-called properties to 
be prospects. 


EXTENSION DIVIDE SHAFT. BUTLER MOUNTAIN IN BACKGROUND 


indications and which are a greater or less distance 
from the center of the district which may be taken 
as the area of the Tonopah Divide Mining Co. 

It is impracticable with the limited time at my 
disposal to group the various prospects in accordance 
with the foregoing scheme, but the interesting fact 
is that the map of the district shows about thirty 
square miles of mining claims, and on the border 
of the map there are listed over 300 groups of claims. 
On the San Francisco Stock Exchange there are 
listed seventy-three companies in the Divide district, 
the stocks of which are traded in to a greater or less 
extent. In my judgment the “area of expectation” 
is too large and the number of companies excessive. 
There is, however, no. practical means of regulating 
or controlling such a‘situation, and a number of com- 
panies will inevitably fail to discover ore or a com- 
mercial orebody. 

The district is important both on.account of the 
two discoveries made and on account of its proximity 
to the Tonopah district.. In the latter district im- 
portant discoveries have been made by deep pros- 
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pecting. The ore-bearing veins, with the exception 
of the Mizpah and several other veins in the area 
owned by the Tonopah Mining Co., do not outcrop 
upon the surface, and consequently their discovery 
has been by chance or by clever underground pros- 
pecting. In the new district the first discovery was 
a chance one. The experience gained in the Tonopah 
district and in the first discovery in the Divide dis- 
trict served to establish the method of prospecting 
which was in vogue at the time of my visit. This 





TYPICAL RHYOLITE DIKE IN DIVIDE DISTRICT : 


method”is to sink a shaft 100, 200, or 300 ft. and 
then crosscut from the bottom either in ‘a direction 
which surface indications favor or at right angles 
to a northwest and southeast line. 

The more experienced engineers have gone over 
their ground carefully and have exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of surface indications before deciding upon 
the sinking of a shaft, and if the decision is to sink 
a shaft, they select a site close to, or in, a mineral- 
ized area. Other shafts have been sunk without re- 
gard to anything other than the convenience of 
reaching the shaft side. 

Surface trenching as a method of prospecting was 
just beginning to be used, and several companies 
were testing out the possibilities of their ground 
in this way. Over a relatively large proportion of 
the surface of the Divide district this method of 
prospecting should command the first attention of 
the company operating. Every system of fractures 
which reaches the surface in the vicinity of Gold 
Mountain is of importance, and, if a prospecting 
shaft is to be sunk, it, at least, should be put down 
in a fracture system if nothing better can be found. 
Hydrothermally altered zones are also important, as 
there are no prominent vein outcrops, and the ores, 
such as have been already discovered, are soft. 
Where they occur on the surface there is nothing 
to distinguish them from a great deal of material 
of a similar nature except by assaying or by the dis- 
covery of silver minerals in panning. Much useless 
expenditure of money can be avoided by systemati- 
cally examining and trenching the surface under the 
direction of experienced mining engineers. Shaft 
sinking need only be undertaken where promising 
surface indications have been discovered. When 


more is known of the extent of the ore-bearing zone, 
prospecting shafts at greater distances from the 
present focus may be justified. 
Correlation of New District with Tonopah 

The correlation of the geology of the Divide dis- 
trict with that of Tonopah is a subject which should 
be given prompt attention by the U. S. Geological 
Survey. J. E. Spurr, in Professional Paper No. 42, 
gave an exhaustive account of the geology of the 
Tonopah district. His areal geological map termin- 
ates a short distance south of Butler Mountain on 
a line about four miles from Gold Mountain. Ina 
subsequent account, appearing in “Economic 
Geology,” Vol. 10, p. 713, Mr. Spurr reviews the 
geology of the district.and brings it up to date. The 
close proximity to the Tonopah district, and the im- 
portant production made by that district, make it 
especially desirable to determine the general geo- 
logical conditions existing in the new district as well 
as detailed studies of structural conditions and the 
nature of the ore deposits already discovered. It 
ought not to be difficult to tie the work to the Tono- 
pah area, for there is a similarity of conditions in 
the new district in the occurrences of intrusive rhyo- 
lites, the breccias, andesite and Siebert tuffs that in- 
dicates that there is a close relation, both in time 
and manner of formation, between the rocks of the 
two districts. Undoubtedly such an investigation, 
with a prompt publication of results, will be of value 
to the engineers and operators, and would be the 
means of more narrowly restricting the work of 
prospecting to favorable areas, with the resultant 
conservation of considerable capital. 

The orebody of the Tonopah Divide Mining Co. 
is developed by a two-compartment shaft. Levels 





AUTO TRUCK HAULING ORE IN DIVIDE DISTRICT 


have been established at depths of 165, 265, 370, 475, 
and 580 ft. From each level a crosscut has been 
driven to the vein which lies approximately 140 ft. 
southwest of the shaft, and has a strike northwest 
and southeast, with a slight dip toward the north- 
east. Drifts have been driven on each level from 
the crosscuts along the orebody. Two raises have 
been driven between the 475 and the 370 levels from 
the southeast drift. Two raises have also been 
driven from the 370 to the 265 level, one raise has 
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been driven from the 265 to the 165, and one raise 
to the surface. Other raises have been started. Ac- 
cording to the report of the company of July 1, 1919, 
the total footage of workings is about 4,500, and of 
this over half represents workings in the ore zone. 
The principal development lies on the southeast 
drifts. The oreshoot extends only a short distance 
from the main crosscuts in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. The company report, above referred to, states 
that: “On the 580-ft. level the main crosscut has 
been driven across the vein, showing a width of 35 
ft. and average values of $8 per ton. A drift has 
been started to the southeast along the vein.” The 
distribution of assays on the 265-ft. level is shown by 
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A. Carpenter in the article to which reference has 
been made. 

The Divide Extension has intersected an orebody 
in its No. 2 shaft. A width of 14 ft. on the 100-ft. 
level is claimed. The orebody has been opened along 
the strike for 35 ft. There is a distinct foot wall. 
The strike is 5 or 10 degrees east of north, and the 
dip 57 degrees to the northeast. The ore is of en- 
couraging grade, and some exceedingly rich ore has 
been taken from recent sinking in the shaft. 

The deepest shafts are the Tonopah Divide, 585 
ft.; the Brougher Divide, 525 ft.; the Hasbrouck, 
400 ft.; the Belcher Extension, 300 ft.; the Gold 
Zone, 500 ft.; the Rosetta Divide, 300 ft.; the Grimes 





HOIST AT GOLD ZONE DIVIDE MINE 


the following quotation, which is taken from the 
same report: 

On the 265-ft. level the main crosscut shows the vein to 
be 27% ft. wide, and assay results of sampling show the 
average value of the ore to be $14.35 per ton across the 
width of the vein. The drifts driven along the trend of the 
vein from the main crosscut on the 265-ft. level have attained 
a length of 145 ft. to the northwest and 360 ft. to the south- 
east. Crosscuts have been driven through the vein from 
these drifts at intervals, and have shown vein widths and 
assay values as follows: 

60 ft. northwest of main crosscut 25 ft. of $16.50 ore (a) 
100 ft. northwest of main crosscut 30 ft. of 4.20 ore 
50 ft. southeast of main crosscut 15 ft. of 12.40 ore 
100 ft. southeast of main crosscut 30 ft. of 51.80 ore 
150 ft. southeast of main crosscut 7 ft. of 16.80 ore 
a ft. southeast of main crosscut 15 ft. of 12.40 ore 

0 ft. southeast ain crosscut 25 ft. of 48.20 ore 


of m 
(a) Gold ened at $20 per oz., silver at $1 per oz., and the ratio gold 
te silver being 1 to 200. 


The face of the northwest drift shows little value, and it 
is apparent that the oreshoot discontinues between the 50 
and 100-ft. points. 

The oreshoot is not marked by well-defined walls, 
but follows a system of fairly well developed and 
persistent slips or fractures, which are followed in 
drifting. .Crosscutting and assaying determine the 
limits of pay ore. On both the 265 and 370 levels 
there occur a remarkable series of transverse slip 
planes in the orebody, on which heavy gouges are 
found. These run in all directions, but are appar- 
ently confined between two main slips which follow 
the trend of the orebody. The ore is oxidized and 
contains silver in the form of chloride, cerar- 
gyerite. Certain interesting features of the ore and 
its treatment have already been pointed out by Jay 


COMPRESSOR AND FAN AT GOLD ZONE DIVIDE MINE 


Divide, 250 ft.; and the Silver Divide, 250 ft. There 
are a number of shafts which have reached the 100- 
ft. mark, and from this level crosscutting is being 
carried out in many instances. 

The usual shaft sunk is of the two-compartment 
type, both compartments being of the same size, 
either 4 x 4 or 414 x 414 ft. square. One compartment 
is used for hoisting and the other for a ladderway. In 
the event of ore being struck, the shaft can be used 
as a working shaft by the installation of pipes, hoist- 
ing counter-balance and power cables in the ladder 
compartment. This arrangement permits of an out- 
put of a maximum of 400 tons per day when prop- 
erly handled. As the ground holds well, shaft sets 
are placed six feet apart and 2 in. lagging is used. 

The usual equipment on the surface consists of a 
headframe, hoist and compressor building, protect- 
ing a single drum, gear-driven electric hoist and a 
belt-driven air compressor of a size sufficient to op- 
erate two hammer drills. Ventilation is secured by 
a No. 4 fan, belt, or direct-connected to a two or 
three horsepower motor and provided with by--pass 
arrangements so that it can be used either as an 
exhaust or blower. The fan and its accompanying 
motor are placed in a small wooden house closse to . 
the ladder compartment of the shaft. Ten-inch: gal- 
vanized air-pipe is used. A blacksmith shop and 
timber shed complete the surface plant. An ‘ordi- 
nary forge and shop equipment are used, power 
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sharpeners being unnecessary under present condi- 
tions, as the rocks are soft and easily drilled. A 
1,000 to 3,000-gal. galvanized-iron water tank is a 
necessary part of the equipment, as water must be 
hauled from Tonopah. There is a conspicuous use 
of the water wagon in this district. 

The cost of mining equipment varies, but the fol- 
lowing was given me by one operator as a fair state- 
ment: 

Compressor, 170 cu. ft. free air per min. capacity, 
sufficient for two jackhammers, $860. 

Compressor motor—30 hp. induction motor—$900. 

Jackhammer type of drill, $225. 

Hoist, electrical gear driven, single drum, $750. 

Hoist motor, 30 hp. induction motor, $900. 

Blacksmith hand blower, $28. 

Mine fan and 3 hp. direct-connected motor, com- 
plete, $218. 

By-pass pipes for fan, $52. 

Ten-in. air pipe, 50c. per ft. 

Eight-in. air pipe, 46c. per ft. 

Average cost of six plants complete, including 
headframe, machinery, and buildings ready to sink, 
$15,000. 

Some of the more important mine supplies cost as 
follows: 

Powder, in carload lots at Tonopah, $25.08 per 
100 lb.; in 200-lb. lots, No. 2 dynamite sells for 
$25.80 per 100 lb. 

Caps sell at $3.25 per box of 100, No. 8; fuse, $1.10 
per 100 ft. 

Steel, jackhammer steel, 18c. per lb. 

Mining timbers, Truckee pine, $42 per M. 

Gasoline, 35c. per gal. in drum lots and 40c. per 
gal. at service stations. 

Freighting is done by auto truck and wagon from 
Tonopah. A five-ton truck in service between Divide 
and Tonopah, a distance varying from 514 to 8 miles, 
depending upon position of the group of claims, is 
charged for at the rate of $6 per hour, which charge 
‘includes the time for loading and unloading. The 
usual time to make the run to the Divide district 
is one hour. A five-ton auto truck requires from two 
to three hours to deliver a load and return, thus in- 
curring an expense of from $12 to $18 per five-ton 
load. Workingmen and miners are hauled to and 
from their work for $2.75 per auto load each way. 
Ore from the Tonopah Divide Mining Co.’s property 
to the West End and McNamara mills, a distance of 
5.5 miles, is now being hauled under contract at a 
cost of $1.50 per ton. 

There is talk about the construction of an electric 
railroad between Tonopah and the Divide for trans- 
porting miners, workmen, freight and ore between 
the two places. If Tonopah becomes the chief resi- 
dence and ore-treatment center, such a railroad 
would undoubtedly be justified by the volume of 
traffic that could be developed. Two or three months 
more of development may be necessary before the 
advisibility of constructing such a road can be fairly 
determined. In the meantime extensive use of auto- 
trucks is satisfying the transportation difficulties 
of the new district. 
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Wages are high in the Divide district, and the 
men have been out on strikes. The final wage scale 
established by the Tonopah Divide Mine Operators’ 
Association, just before the last strike, is given in 
the following schedule: Shaftmen, $6; machine- 
men, $5.50; timbermen, $5.50; timbermen helpers, 
$5; muckers and trammers, $5; topmen, $5; hoist- 
ing engineers, $6; boss carpenters, $7; head black- 
smith, $6.50; blacksmith helpers, $5; tool sharpen- 
ers, $6; lathemen, $6.50; machinists, $6; machinists’ 
helpers, $5; electricians, $6. 

The proximity of the Divide district to Tonopah 
and the fact that the latter place has successfully 
established low mining and milling costs under 
desert conditions does not leave much doubt that 
costs in the new district will be comparable with 
those at present ruling in Tonopah. The costs which 
have recently been published in the report of the 
Tonopah Divide Mining Co. are of interest in that 
they indicate the initial expenses that were incurred 
in getting the property to a producing stage. Table 
1 shows the costs incurred in producing 6,464 tons 
of ore during the first six months of 1919. During 
1918 there were produced 787.69 tons of ore of an 
assay value of $20.89, on which the net realization 
was $1.58 per ton. 


TABLE I PRODUCTION AND EXPENSES FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1919, TONOPAH DIVIDE MINING CO. 
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Future of the Divide District 


What will be the future of the Divide district? 
Will more orebodies be found? The answer to these 
questions will come from the results obtained from 
the campaign of prospecting which is now restart- 
ing after a considerable time lost by the recent 
strike. Few new mining districts have started out 
under the same conditions as the Divide. The dis- 
covery was known for a considerable time before 
the mining public awoke to the possibilities. Then 
a “boom” began in February which lasted until May. 
Many companies were organized, and money was 
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generously subscribed for prospecting. It took some 
time for the field work to be organized, but this has 
been done and prospecting equipment has been in- 
stalled, and an active campaign is on. 

The public is expectant, and particularly that part 
which staked its money upon the possibility of find- 
ing profitable ore. Manufacturers and dealers in 
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mining machinery and supplies have reaped a har- 
vest. Labor will receive a large payroll. As a large- 
scale experiment in prospecting, an extensive area 
between two well-known and successful mining cen- 
ters, Tonopah and Goldfield, the Divide district 
affords an interesting study to engineers and those 
who place their money in prospects. Out of the 
great expectations, necessarily there will be failures, 
and relatively few successes, but this outcome ap- 
pears to be inevitable. 


Sampling Churn Drill Holes 


BY W. F. BOERICKE 


In ordinary churn drilling, as for a well or an air- 
hole, where there is no need of saving the cuttings, 
the drillers will usually take 4- or 5-ft. runs before 
sludging out. More than this would endanger the 
tools and slow up the drilling. When drilling for 
ore, however, they are usually instructed to cut 
down their runs to 2 or 3 ft. as soon as they get ore, 
or upon entering a particular rock formation. Espe- 
cial care is taken to save all the sludgings and clean 
the hole before again starting to drill, so that the 
sludgings may not contaminate the new cut. The 
sludgings are poured into a large bucket, allowed 
to settle, and then placed in piles, properly tagged, 
to be examined. They are subsequently assayed for 
zinc and iron, as well as for lead if it is present. 
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Results are reported in percentages of zinc and 
iron, from which the grade of the dirt and resulting 
concentrate under normal mill recovery can be calcu- 
lated. These assay figures do not always mean a great 
deal to the average mine foreman. The assays are for 
zine and iron, and it is easier for him to visualize 
the blende and pyrite, or as he would put it, jack and 
sulphur. He is accustomed to speaking of a “six- 
inch sheet across the breast,” or of “ten inches of 
jack and sulphur coming in on No. 3 stope,” rather 
than of 5 or 10 per cent zine ground. 

If he does use percentages, he invariably uses the 
word in the sense of mill recovery of concentrates, 
which is, of course, a wholly different thing from 
per cent of zinc in the rock, which i is what the assay 
shows. 

In order readily to convert percentages of Fe and 
Zn into equivalent inches of mineral, graphs may be 
constructed as shown in the accompanying cut, 
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CHART FOR TRANSPOSING ASSAY VALUES OF ZN AND FE INT©® 
INCHES OF MINERAL FOR 2- AND 3-FT. RUNS 

which gives values for both 2- and 3-ft. runs. Thus, 

in a 8-ft. run, an assay of 6 per cent zinc and 5 per 

cent iron is equivalent to a 3.2-in. sheet of jack and: 

a 3.9-in. sheet of iron. 

The cut, instead of showing a single definite sheet. 
of ore of a thickness called for by the assay, may 
consist of a number of thin sheets, the total thick- 
ness of which is equal to the other. Thus a 6 per 
cent Zn assay for a 3-ft. run may show a 3-in. sheet 
of jack, or three 1-in. sheets. Marcasite often does 
not occur in sheets at all, but is disseminated in the- 
gangue, the rock grading imperceptibly from a pure: 
lime to a pure marcasite. 

When the drilling work is to be used as an accurate- 
guide for future prospecting, it is best to take 2-ft 
runs. Platting can be done in greater detail, barren 
zones in the orebodies can be more sharply deline- 
ated, and the sheets of ore can be shown more 
exactly. With high, lean stopes, where large ton- 
nages will be mined, longer runs are permissible. 

Too rigid conclusions should not be drawn from 
the assays unless the sludgings are positively known 
to be a complete, fair sample of the cut and it is. 
certain that none were lost in openings or crevices. 
Unless all adjacent drill holes check each other in a 
general way, one should be wary of accepting very 
high or very low reports. 
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Charge in Congress Against Copper Producers 


Attack of Graham Committee Dictated by Partisan Feeling—-Facts Substantiate Claim of Copper 
Producers that Government Sought and Obtained Co-operation of Former at 
the Time When Federal Control of Industry Was Assumed 


BY WALTER DOUGLAS 
President, Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Written exclusively for The Journal 


N the “New York Times” of Dec. 17 appeared an 
I article reporting a discussion in the House of 
Representatives of the report of the Special 
House Committee investigating War Department ex- 
penditures. This committee, commonly known as 
the “Graham Committee,” submitted a report on 
Nov. 11, designated as Report No. 463, from which 
the following is an extract: 

“In the last case cited, that of the United Metals 
Selling Co., immense profits were made by the pro- 
ducers of copper by virtue of a combination of low- 
price copper producers, which combination was 
aided and encouraged by the Government, although 
in violation of the law of the land.” 

The “Times” article above referred to states that 
Mr. Graham, speaking as chairman of the commit- 
tee for the Republican majority members, “Attacked 
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the method of sale by the War Department of 100,- 
000,000 lb. of surplus copper held when the armistice 
was signed. Copper producers, he said, were paid 
large amounts in excess of correct amounts due for 
Government copper during the war. 

“It appears that the producers in the sale of their 
product through the United Metals Co. secured great 
and substantial profits, and in the purchase of the 
surplus copper from the Government through this 
same single agency, gained control of the market and 
made substantial profits upon the same a second 
time. The copper producers were, by combinations 
agreed to by the Government, enabled to secure large 


profits which they otherwise would not have secured. 
The Government also made it possible for certain 
copper producers to maintain and largely increase 
the price of copper to the public since the signing 
of the armistice by disposing of its surplus to a 
combination of such producers.” 


General Public Not Conversant with Real Facts 


It will undoubtedly appear to those conversant 
with the transactions between the copper producers 
and the Government during the war, that a confu- 
tation of such charges would be not only unneces- 
sary but entirely superfluous; unfortunately, how- 
ever, the general public is not in a position to know 
the facts. The inference, whether intentional or 
not, in the statement of report No. 463, that “In 
some of the cases cited the committee is of the 
opinion that constructive if not actual fraud oc- 
curred, vitiating settlements,” placed the producers 
in a position which they are unwilling to accept, and 
which is not in accordance with the evidence placed 
before the committee. 

In this report two alleged facts are complained of : 
First, that immense profits were made by copper 
producers; and second, that such profits resulted 
from a combination of low-price producers, which 
combination was, though illegal, aided and abetted 
by the Government. 

First, as to immense profits: 

It might be interesting to sketch briefly the mar- 
ket fluctuations in the price of the metal throughout 
the period of war. At the outbreak of hostilities in 
1914, due to the cessation of export trade which had 
absorbed over 50 per cent of the output, the price 
rapidly fell to 11c. per lb., or below the cost of pro- 
duction. In 1915 the war demand began to be felt 
and at the close of that year the price rose to 221,c. 
In 1916 the demand became increasingly urgent, and 
the price advanced to an average for the year of 
27.202c. At the beginning of 1917 the price was 
over 30c. per lb. and forward contracts for the first 
quarter were executed at from 31 to 33c. About this 
time, in conformity with the then preparedness plans 
of this country, the Government approached some 
of the large producers for a price and immediate 
delivery on a considerable tonnage of copper for the 
Army and Navy. As indicative of the loyal desire of 
the whole industry to co-operate, this metal was fur- 
nished at 16 2/3c. per lb., or the average selling price 
for the previous ten years, although copper was at 
the time selling for over 30c. There was much 
criticism of this transaction, but if it was an error 
it was certainly one of the heart and marked. the 
inception of an era of closest mutual co-operation 
with the Administration. 
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On our entry into the war the Government adopted 
a policy of price fixing, and one of the earliest com- 
modities to be affected was copper. As it became 
known that nonessential industries would be for- 
bidden the metal, and that our Government would 
fix the price not only for its own requirements but 
for the Allied Powers, the price declined after March, 
and electrolytic copper was selling for slightly over 
26c. when the price fixing committee of the War In- 
dustries Board on Sept. 21, 1917, fixed the price at 
23l4c. per lb., with the added condition that wages, 
which were based on a sliding scale equivalent to a 
26c. market, should not be reduced.- In spite of in- 
creased costs of production this price maintained 
until July 2, 1918, when the Government granted 
an increase at 214c. to compensate for increased 
freight rates and wages and a higher toll to refiners. 
The 26c. price remained to the close of the war. 

While comparisons are odious to those in whose 
favor they do not trend, may it not be pertinent to 
compare the relative advance in copper to that in 
other commodities? As before stated, the selling 
price of copper was 16 2/3c. for ten years prior to 
our entry into the war. The Graham committee re- 
port covers transactions only since the United States 
became’ a party to the struggle. Therefore, the per- 
centage of increase was for the first fifteen months 
41 per cent and, for the last four months, 56 per cent. 
Does this, under the conditions of high labor and 
material costs, 60 per cent increase in freight and 
the admitted inefficiency of labor, indicate profiteer- 
ing? During the period under consideration, wheat 
sold at an average price of $2.03 per bu. or 110 per 
cent above the ten-year pre-war price. Pig iron sold 
at a price 129 per cent above the pre-war average; 
structural steel, 120 per cent; and lead 72 per cent— 
to cite only a few other essential commodities. 

As apparently so-called “low-price” copper pro- 
ducers, which may be assumed to mean “low-cost,” 
have been singled out for special attack, it is surely 
unnecessary to point out that those mines so gifted 
‘by nature with conditions which permit the extrac- 
tion of the metal cheaply, were penalized by an 80 
per cent war-profit tax, thus placing them on an 
equality with those less favorably endowed. 

Metal Sold Below Cost Since Armistice 

The Federal Trade Commission in its report of 
June 30, 1919, entitled “Copper,” gave the average 
costs of all the American companies for the year 
1918 as 16.17c., allowing only seven-tenths of a cent 
for depletion and excluding all except local state 
taxes. It might also be stated, as pointed out by 
the commission, that charges for exploration and 
development work during this period were almost 
negligible owing to shortage of labor. As the federal 
corporation and excess-profits taxes, properly falling 
most heavily on the low-cost producers and those 
who are charged in the Graham report with having 
entered into an illegal combination with the con- 
nivance of the Government, will probably be about 
2l4c. per lb. of copper, the margin of profit since 
the United States entered the war will not have 
averaged that of pre-war years, while since the 


armistice such metal as has been sold has not paid 
for the cost of extraction. 

As to the charge that “immense profits were made 
by the producers of copper by virtue of a combina- 
tion of the low-price producers, which combination 
was aided and encouraged by the Government, al- 
though in violation of the law of the land,” it should 
only be necessary to explain the machinery devised 
by the War Industries Board to show the absurdity 
of the allegation. 


Co-operation of Specialized Organization 

When the Government took practical charge of 
the industry, it utilized the highly developed selling 
organizations of the United Metals Selling Co. and 
the American Smelting & Refining Co.; the former 
for the distribution of copper for domestic consump- 
tion and the latter for the export business. A com- 
mittee known as the Copper Producers’ Committee 
was formed, consisting of the representatives of all 
the important selling agencies. This committee, act- 
ing under the instructions of the War ‘Industries 
Board and being itself practically a Government 
agency, allocated to the Allied nations and the domes- 
tic consumers their respective proportions of output 
as directed. The United Metals Selling Co. and the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. actually donated, 
without expense to the Government or the other pro- 
ducers, the services of their specialized and efficient 
organization to simplify the very complicated object 
desired. Surely there was nothing illegal nor in re- 
straint of trade in such an arrangement, which con- 
stituted a means for equitable and intelligent distri- 
bution of product, without power or initiative even 
to consider the question of price. 

Attack on War Department and Copper Selling 

Agency . 

On the presentation of the committee report to 
Congress on Dec. 16, Mr. Graham attacked the War 
Department and the United Metals Selling Co. for 
what he termed was a means by which it was made 
possible “for certain copper producers to maintain 
and largely increase the price of copper to the public 
since the signing of the armistice by disposing of 
its surplus to a combination of such producers.” 
The facts, which are of record in the files of the com- 
mittee, are as follows: 

At the conclusion of hostilities the Government 
found itself in possession of approximately 100,- 
000,000 lb. of refined copper, brass and scrap which 
it was anxious to dispose of. Not desiring to create 
an abnormal condition by flooding the market, which 
would have depressed the price and caused a serious 
financial loss, the Government entered into an ar- 
rangement with all the producers through the United 
Metals Selling Co. whereby this surplus stock should 
be sold along with that in the hands of the pro- 
ducers in proportion to the ratio which the Govern- 
ment stock bore to that of the producers. By this 
means the surplus was sold and the same price real- 
ized as was received by all the other selling agencies, 
so that the Government will have obtained approxi- 
mately 1714c. per lb. for its surplus, which, while 
undoubtedly representing a loss as compared to the 
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price paid, was far more than would have been re- 
ceived had those holdings been dumped upon an al- 
ready overstocked market in one lot. As the average 
price obtained for copper was, as before stated, 
1714¢. since the armistice, which is admittedly below 
the average cost of production, the “great and sub- 
stantial profits” complained of by Mr. Graham are 
hard to visualize. 

It is conceivable that a nation, organized admin- 
istratively for peace conditions only, when confront- 
ed with the problems which presented themselves 
in the spring of 1917, might naturally have experi- 
enced extreme difficulty in perfecting an organiza- 
tion competent to obtain full value for its expendi- 
tures. There were bound to be wasteful and ex- 
travagant contracts made by inexperienced and 
zealous agents of the Government, and it is undoubt- 
edly proper and desirable that full investigation of 
war expenditures should be made in order to ascer- 
tain if any taint of fraud existed in connection with 
such transactions. Unfortunately, the methods 
adopted by the Graham committee in the selection of 
persons and transactions for attack are so obviously 
dictated by partisan feeling that its findings cannot 
be above suspicion of political expediency. The 
American public wants no whitewashing of fraudu- 
lent or even doubtful contracts, not will it stand for 
charges, definite or implied, which cannot be sub- 
stantiated by fact and which have been spread broad- 
cast for purely partisan reasons. 

The copper producers invite the most searching 
and public investigation of their relation with the 
Government, confident that any  unprejudiced 
tribunal will decide that the charges made by the 
Graham committee are false and vicious and circu- 
lated solely and purely for campaign purposes. 


Annual Meeting, Geological Society 
of America 


Election of Officers—Several Papers Read and Matters 
of Interest Discussed— Association Encourages 
Formation of Affiliated Societies. 

HE annual meeting of the Geological Society 

of America was held Dec. 29 to 31, at the 
Rogers building, in Boston. New officers elected 
were: President, I. C. White, Morgantown, W. 
Va., oil and gas geologist; first vice-president, 
George P. Merrill, Washington, D. C.; second vice- 
president, Willet G. Miller, Toronto, Canada; third 
vice-president, F. B. Loomis, Amherst, Mass. As 
usual, there was only a single ticket in the field, that 
having been named by the council. 

Many papers were read during the three active 
days. A series of papers on sedimentation and a 
symposium on teaching geology attracted attention. 
Both promise to be fruitful of results. It was the 
current belief that the teaching and presentation of 
geologic problems had been handled during the past 
years often incompetently, and without enthusiasm, 
and a more vital and vigorous method is being 
sought for, a committee being appointed to investi- 
gate and report findings. 
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The presidential address of the retiring president, 
Dr. John C. Merriam of Berkeley, on Monday eve- 
ning, Dec. 29, was notable for its broad and inspiring 
scope. 

Interest was attracted by the experimental illus- 
trations, by Dr. F. E. Wright, of the formation of 
joint planes in cooling lava sheets. Thick slabs of 
glass, heated and plunged into water, developed be- 
fore the eye the columnar structure which is char- 
acteristic of basalts. A paper on the Kennecott de- 
posits in Alaska was presented by Alan M. Bateman, 
editor of “Economic Geology.” The chalcocite in 
this mine was judged to be primary. 

The description of the recently (1912) active Kat- 
mai volcano, by Clarence N. Fenner, of the Geo- 
physical Laboratory in Washington, geologist of the 
expedition sent out by the National Geographic So- 
ciety during the past season, was received with great 
interest. J. E. Spurr described his trip across this 
same region in 1898 before the volcanic outbreak. 
Lieut. Colonel Alfred H. Brooks, described the 
application of geology to military affairs as worked 
out on the western front in the war zone. 

At the dinner on Tuesday night the usual felicitous 
speeches were made. Dr. J. F. Kemp, Major Law- 
rence Martin, Lieut. Colonel Alfred H. Brooks, 
Major Johnson, Dr. Washington, recently scientific 
attache at the embassy at Rome, and Professor 
George D. Louderback of Berkeley responded to calls 
by the presiding officer. Also the new president, Dr. 
I. C. White, was called upon to state his policies, but 
pleaded that the policies of the president were really 
mainly determined by the council. 

The importance of geology in the universities has 
been diminishing instead of growing, during recent 
years. These conditions and their remedy were seri- 
ously discussed. 

The group of mineralogists in the society formed 
on Dec. 20 at Cambridge, a separate mineralogical 
society, which will publish its own papers. Twenty- 
eight members were present. E. H. Kraus, of Ann 
Arbor, was elected president, and H. P. Whitlock, 
of the American Museum of Natural History, in New 
York, secretary. It is hoped that the Mineralogical 
Society will be closely affiliated with the parent 
society, the Geological Society of America. Also a 
number of applied geologists or geological engineers, 
representing metalliferous, non-metalliferous, coal 
and oil groups of geologists, effected the initial 
organization of a separate society, which will bridge 
the gap between the Geological Society of America 
and its other parent, the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, and thus lend addi- 
tional strength to both. These new societies, which 
are springing from the old Geological Society of 
America, are regarded most favorably by the pro- 
gressive members and officers of the older society, 
as they link up the geological society to other 
sciences and societies. The Paleontological Society, 
now in full swing, unites geology and biology; the 
newly organized Mineralogical Society, geological 
with crystallography, and the budding Association 
of Applied Geologists, geology and engineering. 
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Mining Conditions in Russia 


Improvement in” Operations in the Year—Platium Productions Progressing— Mining Frozen 
Ground—Half a Million Tons of Salt Recovered Annuually from 
Baskunchak Lake by Primitive Methods 


BY R. S. BOTSFORD 
Written exclusively for The Journal 


HE situation in Russia and Siberia generally, 
through the latter part of the war, has revolu- 
tionized conditions under which work will be 

undertaken in the future. Hitherto most of the 
grading and excavation for railroads, canals, and 
irrigation, as well as mining, has been done by hand 
labor. The high cost of labor and diminished output 
have compelled the various companies and large op- 
erators to seek mechanical methods for carrying on 
the work wherever they can be applied. They desire 
to ascertain and utilize the machinery and best 
methods adopted and found successful in North 
America, where climatic conditions are similar and 
labor costs are higher. This applies particularly to 
the mining industry, so as to increase the output 
and get it out at a reasonable price. 


Russian Engineers Inspecting American Equipment 


A number of well-known Russian engineers are 
in this country examining the application of labor- 
saving machinery to mining and other industries. 
There are a number of iron-mining properties in 
Russia where large revolving stripping shovels are 
particularly suitable, and where the ore below also 
can be excavated by the use of suitable shovels. 
Coal mines also must adopt labor-saving machinery. 

At the end of 1917 shipments to Russia practically 
ceased, and those mines which had been able to get 
compressors, drills, and other machinery considered 
themselves lucky indeed, in spite of the high cost 
and difficulties of importation through Archangel 
and Vladivostok. Some of the equipment did not get 
beyond the Russian port. All are short of supplies 
by means of which to continue operations. The port 
of Vladivostok has been congested for a considerable 
time, and the railroad cannot handle freight to the 
interior. 

In 1919 small shipments were sent to the Black- 
Sea ports, and small lots of manganese ore and other 
exports have been shipped to this country, which 
enables purchases to be made on this side to help 
the Russians to continue operations. Mining engi- 
‘neers have gone to the Black Sea and to Siberia, 
and some have returned, as it does not appear cer- 
tain when new work may be advantageously under- 
taken. 


Gradual Resumption of Operations 


The management of the Irtysh Corporation is 
back on the spot, producing some coal and coke at 
the Ekibastous property, now sufficient to defray 
expenses. Prospecting is now going on at the Ridder 
mine. At Kyshtim several shops have been operated 
by the Siberian government under the management 
of the company. 

At Sissert some pig-iron and steel ingots are pro- 
duced for the manufacture of wire and sheet iron. 


Copper is also being produced. The anthracite mine 
of Egorshun has resumed production, as well as the 
coal mine at Minusinsk. 

The Lena properties are working without serious 
interference, and continue to produce some gold by 
= hand methods of drifting along the bed- 
roc 

Attempts were made during the summer of 1919 
by a French company to do prospecting work in the 
neighborhood of Blagoveschensk, in the Amoor dis- 
trict, and also in the Ural Mountains. 

Many of the coal mines in the South of Russia 
in the Donetz basin were flooded; some have re- 
sumed curtailed production. Transportation on the 
railroad is difficult, but some coal has been shipped. 


War Measures to Protect Russian Exchange 


Early in the war, a number of precautions were 
taken by the Minister of Finance to maintain the 
exchange value of the ruble, or at least to do what 
could be done to prevent its too rapid fall. It im- 
mediately became apparent that it was of vital im- 
portance to stimulate the output of gold and plat- 
inum to the utmost, by means of greater facilities, 
and assistance to the industry, for which facilities 
the miners and mining companies had been clamor- 
ing for a long time without much hope of tangible 
results. This idea seemed good to the mining engi- 
neers, and had their whole-hearted support. The 
second All-Russian Congress of Gold Miners was 
called, and assembled in Petrograd early in 1915, 
and its deliberations and resolutions were watched 
daily in the papers with the greatest interest. The 
measures considered effective for increasing the pro- 
duction of gold and platinum were made law and put 
into operation in due course. As the quantity of ma- 
chinery required could not have been produced in 
that country, the duty was taken off machinery for 
mining purposes and dredges, or, rather, would be 
refunded when imported machinery was set in op- 
eration. Further loans were to be made, and actual- 
ly were made, on easy terms, to operators of ap- 
proved properties, to the extent of two-thirds, or in 
some instances three-quarters, of the expense of pur- 
chasing, importing and erecting such plants. Many 
regulations were improved, or abolished. Dredges 
in the country, new and old, were put to work wher- 
ever considered suitable, and four or more dredges 
were ordered in America, besides draglines, revolv- 
ing shovels, and other necessary appliances for al- 
luvial work. 

Dredging 

Owing to the fact that the Nicolo Pavda Mining 
District Co. was financed by the Anglo Russian Bank, 
and that the shares were quoted mostly in Petro- 
grad and Paris, little has been heard on this side 
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about this company. During 1912-13 the property 
was prospected, showing 26 million yards of plat- 
inum placer ground, with an average value of 32c. 
per cu. yd., consisting in part of old workings and 
the rest of freshly discovered ground. The property, 
which is 160 square miles in area, mostly covered 
with pine, is close to Bogoslovsk estate on the divide 
between Europe and Asia, on the Asiatic side, in the 
Perm Government. 


The Kytlim placers ranked third in importance in 
the Urals, producing one-third of a ton of platinum 
yearly, by hand labor, and there were as many as 
.5,000 men working there in the summer months 
when I took charge in 1912. Several important 
groups had considered and inspected the property, 
but only the apparently worked-out placers were 
known at that time, and, as nothing resulted, the 
Nicolo Pavda company decided to operate the prop- 
erty itself by dredging, if considered advisable. 

A modern electrically driven American elevator 
dredge of 714 ft. bucket capacity was brought in 





A 71%4-FT. MARION ELECTRIC-DRIVEN ELEVATOR DREDGE 
WORKING ON THE KYTLIM RIVER PLATINUM PLACERS, 
BELONGING TO THE NICOLO PAVADA MINING 
DISTRICT CO., URALS, RUSSIA 


and erected in 1914, and it started operations in 
1915. The hull was fabricated at the point of erec- 
tion at the lower énd of the old workings in the 
Kytlim Valley, for 414¢. per lb., by the Chisovskoy 
works, close by on the railroad—the Nicolo Pavda 
doing the hauling from the railroad to the point of 
erection—exchange being taken as before the war, 
1 ruble equals 50c. 


Stock sizes of plates, girders, and other parts in 
Russia are not the same as those produced in Amer- 
ica or called for in American drawings, and the Chi- 
sovskoie Zavod did not and could not stick to the 
specified thicknesses, but substituted next larger, 
increasing the weight by 84 tons, to their advantage. 
It was war time, and they had contracted three 
years ahead with 500 bridges. After two weeks’ 
work the dredge was shut down for ten days while 
extra buoyancy was added under the overhang, since 
which time the dredge has run and given every satis- 
faction. Three other hulls have been built on the 
property, but on account of the reasons above men- 
tioned the weight was greater than that anticipated 
in the plans. Should hulls be fabricated in Russia 


in the future, they should be designed with extra 
buoyancy to take care of this matter, or they should 
be made where designed. 

A Putiloff 514-ft. steam dredge was erected at the 
same time, but started work in the spring of 1914, 
and another similar one was dismantled in the neigh- 
borhood and erected on the Nicolo Pavda property 
with a wooden hull, starting digging in 1915, when 
all three dredges operated. Two more modern 714 
ft. electrically driven American dredges were pur- 
chased and should have been running during the 
summer, although whether they got started or not 
is difficult to say. 


American Dredge Producing at Low Cost 


For the first year’s work of the first American 
dredge, all expenses amounted to 4c. a yard, which 
is very low for that country. Amortization also was 
4c. a yard. The dredge was similar to those used 
at Dawson, in the Klondike. Owing to the high 
bank and old tailing heaps, the dredge was designed 
to dig 16 ft. above the water level, and had a stacker 
136 ft. long, as shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. At some parts it will have to face more than 
30 ft. of bank, and it is provided with a monitor 
and sand pump, although these have not yet been 
required. 

All the old workings are well worth re-treating. 
There are flat boulders up to 4 ft. across, a great 
deal of clay from the decomposition of the dunite 
(olivine rock), and the ground is hard digging, owing 
to the coarse gravel being thickly stuck in the clay 
like plums in a pudding. The creek grade is 114 per 
cent and care must be taken to keep sufficient water 
for flotation. Practically all the platinum is con- 
centrated within six inches of the soft clay bedrock 
which underlies the ground allocated to this dredge. 
Satisfactory work is produced by digging with 
buckets less than half full when in the pay-streak 
on bedrock, which insures the emptying of the 
buckets and proper disintegration of the clay in the 
screen. ; 

None of the platinum is coarser than 14 in. across, 
and it is mostly under 1/32 in., the screen having 
holes of 14, in. throughout. Any boulder getting into 
the 714-ft. manganese steel two-part bucket passes 
through the screen and over the stacker. The rest 
are taken off with the crane. The screen is heavily 
loaded with gravel all the time, and the tube-mill 
action is relied on to disintegrate the clay properly, 
which it does effectively, for tests indicate that no 
appreciable amount of platinum leaves the dredge. 
Better work is done on the tables in consequence of 
the small holes in the screen which is permitted by 
the absence of nuggets. 


Native Labor Operates Dredges 

The dredges are satisfactorily run by local Rus- 
sians, after training. The larger 714-ft. American 
dredge on harder ground has double the capacity of 
the 514-ft. steam close-connected dredge, and con- 
sumes less fuel at the power station, three miles 
away in the forest. The cost per cord for fuel placed 
in the boiler at the power station is less than half 
the cost of similar fuel burnt on the dredge. There 
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is less rehandling of fuel at the power plant, where 
power is generated under better conditions, and 
greater economy in its use on the dredge in its dis- 
tribution to the various machines and winches. Only 
American dredges work on spuds in Russia; all the 
rest work on headlines. With three electrically 
driven American dredges driven from the same 
power station, there will be still more marked econ- 
omy. 

Sixteen dredges were put out by the Putiloff 
works, of Petrograd, according to American plans 
obtained about twelve years ago. They are steam- 
driven close-connected dredges and built to dig 20 
to 25 ft., as required, in the platinum district and 
Yenesei River district (gold). They were fairly satis- 
factory where the digging was not too hard. 

Since the war started the price of platinum has 
gone up, and in 1918 the Nicolo Pavda company in- 
creased its dividends to 8,000,000 rubles, but this 
was somewhat assisted by the paper-mill on another 
part of the estate. The reliability of the American 
dredge and comparatively insignificant requirement 
of repair parts, its marked economy in working and 
better saving of platinum as indicated by results, 
cause this company and others to get American 
dredges. 

Method of Prospecting Platinum 

Prospecting platinum placer ground in the Urals 
can be successfully carried out only by sinking shafts 
to bedrock, which is usually 18 to 25 ft. from the sur- 
face, although there are exceptions, some places be- 
ing somewhat deeper. Many attempts have been 
made to drill the ground with hand drills, but drill- 
ing has always been abandoned—the sooner the 
better. Olivine gravel and boulders are very tough, 
and, embedded in the clay as they are, resist splitting 
and usually cannot be pushed aside. The clay and 
gravel holds the pipe tight enough to screw the 
top off. I have dug out such pipes abandoned by 
others on the property. They also abandoned drill- 
ing. Under favorable conditions, drill holes have 


‘penetrated to bedrock, with unsatisfactory recovery 


of the platinum values concentrated in the soft 
yellow clayey sand paystreak on the bedrock. The 
drill would appear to punch right through the pay- 
streak, the result being by no means representative. 
This is confirmed by shafts sunk around such drill 
holes. 

In the platinum district of. the Ural Mountains, 
snow falls early and there is usually about 5 or 6 ft. 
of it, which accounts for the fact that the ground 
gets frozen only about 22 in. from the surface. On 
those infrequent occasions when it falls late in the 
winter, the ground has been known to have frozen 
as much as 7 ft. from the surface. The temperature 
in the month of January is usually as low as 26 
degrees below zero, and where the supply of water 
is not shut off and other conditions are suitable, 
dredging might be attempted in the winter. 

Permanent Frost to Bedrock in Amoor District 

Up in the Amoor district there is permanent frost 
right down into the bedrock, and this ground has 
been worked by diverting the stream, where there 
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is one, and scraping off successive layers of thawed- 
out ground every day, which amounts under the con- 
ditions there to 7 in., and cleaning up the bedrock 
before the winter, over the area which has been at- 
tacked. There is no question that this question 
of frozen ground in Siberia will have to be seriously 
considered. 

The properties of the Lenskoie company, on the 
Bodaibo River, in which the Lena Goldfields Co., an 
English concern, is interested, have been considered 
until recently to have been frozen ground. Recent 
prospecting by the company has indicated that 
ground at one time known to have been frozen has 
now thawed out, probably owing to the numerous 
shafts, old workings, removal of trees for timbering 
and firewood, and action of the stream. Work has 
been carried on by shaft sinking and drifting in the 
frozen ground for fifty years, by means of thawing 
the ground at night with charcoal and digging and 
removing the next day the ground so thawed. Sooner 
or later, the drifts would approach the ground under 
the stream where it was richer but not frozen, with 
the inevitable result of being flooded out. Another 
shaft was sunk higher up with the same ultimate 
result, and all the ground which it is proposed to 
dredge has been opened in this manner. 

No doubt there will be found islands of frozen 
ground, but where the mineral values are good, pros- 
pecting shows frost only at the surface and at the 
sides, and in those parts covered by heaps of tail- 
ings. The frozen ground forms an arch from side 
to side across the valley. Owing to the surface 
freezing in the winter, this arch is very thin out 
in the valley where dredging would be undertaken, 
and thicker at the sides where the values are too 
low. Hot water or steam points, stripping the muck 
from the ground, diverting the stream occasionally, 
and flooding of the old workings will be relied on to 


‘take care of any frost which may be encountered in 


operation. The depth below water level is 80 ft., 
and the dredge has been constructed for this depth, 
with 17 cu. ft. buckets. Owing to the interruption 
of transportation on the railroad in Siberia, it re- 
mains in America awaiting the opening of communi- 
cations. 


Shipping in American Machinery 

Bodaibo is 1,200 miles from the railroad at Irkutsk 
on Lake Baikal, and machinery should be there by 
the middle of December. Thence it is hauled fifty 
miles over the divide to the head waters of the 
Lena River, loaded on to barges and floated with the 
spring floods down the Lena, towed up the Vittim 
River to Bodaibo, and hauled on the local railroad 
to the point of construction. At the earliest it might 
get to Bodaibo in August, 1921, and start operations 
in 1922. The conservative estimate of Mr. Puring- 
ton, consulting engineer to the Lena Goldfields, based 
on figures of 1917 and supplied at the meeting .of 
this company in 1919, mentions 59 million yards of 
dredging ground averaging 39c. a yard, but the esti- 
mates on the property are higher. 

From the surface down to bedrock, 80 ft. or more 
below, there is muck, gravel with some boulders, 
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glacial silt in large quantities, old timbers, and hard 
slate for bedrock, with the surface of the bedrock 
fractured and disintegrated from 1 to 3 ft. The 
richest part is the pay streak of approximately 7 ft. 
on the bedrock, which is untouched under the stream 
as previously mentioned. The 80 ft. of ground above 
also contains mineral values. 
Gold in Both Nugget and Ribbon Form 

An examination of the gold hitherto recovered by 
the present method of washing in the sluices shows 
a range from 1/32 in. or less up to 1 in., which in- 
cludes most of the nuggets, although there are some 
as much as 8 in. across, and within recent times 
larger ones have been recovered by the management. 
It is noticeable that there are two or three distinct 
breaks in the series, and a quantity of ribbon gold 
occurs, which looks like assay buttons passed 
through assay rolls and may be 8 in. long when 
spread out and up to 14 in. wide, with smooth edges, 
and thin enough to be quite flexible. This must have 
come out of cavities in the rock of that shape. With 
workmen and dependents, the management must 
make provision for feeding about 10,000 or more 
people in the district, for more than a year ahead. 
Supplies for carrying on operations include hay and 
fodder for the horses, and presented great difficul- 
ties during war time, as can easily be imagined. 
An Inexhaustible Supply of Salt 

The Baskunchak salt lake is a highly interesting 
example of an industry of the country, ripe for 
dredging in a modern manner by machinery. The 
magnitude of the industry, its necessity to the life 
of the country, and the enormous supply of excep- 
tionally pure salt served up by nature, all ready for 
consumption, make this dry salt lake of great inter- 
est to the engineer. 

The Baskunchak lake is thirty-eight square miles 
in area, situated on the left or east side of the Volga 
River at a distance of thirty-five miles from the 
river between the cities of Zaretzen and Astrakhan, 
that is not far from where the Volga River empties 
into the Caspian Sea. From Vladimirsky Priestan, 
on the Volga River, to the lake, and encircling two- 
fifths of its circumference, there is a special govern- 
ment railroad, with double tracks, for the sole pur- 
pose of transporting the salt to the river for dis- 
tribution on the inland waterways, but principally 
to the large fish-curing industry at Astrakhan, on 
the Caspian Sea. Only 20 per cent is distributed by 
the Ryazan-Uralsk main-line railroad, which crosses 
the above-mentioned line within five miles of the 
lake. The special line to the Volga runs only 30 to 
150 yards from the shore and is 7 ft. above it. 

During the winter the lake is covered with brine 
from the rain, so that for a distance of 150 to 400 
yards from the shore the brine is 2 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. 
deep, and all the rest in the middle is about 1 ft. 
deep. In the early summer during May and June, 
the hot sun evaporates the brine, leaving the lake 
dry, except for the deeper rim next to the shore, 
which remains at about 1 ft. 6 in. deep. 

There is a hard surface layer of rock-salt all over 
the lake, with occasional softer spots, and this layer 
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is about 4 ft. thick at 400 yards from the shore, 
but out on the center, 2,000 yards from the shore, 
the hard surface layer is only 9 in. thick. Brine 
oozes out at a depth of 4 in., when digging anywhere 
on the dry area, and on breaking through the hard 
layer crystalline salt is encountered which is open 
and porous like a sponge, but firm enough to require 
disintegration before being shoveled up by men 
standing in the brine, which immediately flows into 
the hole to within 3 in. or 4 in. of the surface. To 
expect to lower the surface much by pumping would 
be quite hopeless, as it is evidently all in communi- 
cation. This lake is in that stage where the clean 
salt has crystallized out and the glauber and other 
salts still remain in solution in the brine. The salt 
is dug up anywhere just as it is, and after being 
crushed to a suitable size, in accordance with the 
requirements of the market, is dispatched to the 
consumers, the largest demand being at the fisheries 
at Astrakhan, for which purpose it is ground to 
1% in. Every year a new soft fresh deposit is laid 
down all over the lake from the evaporation of the 
brine, and it would appear as if the salt deposit were 
growing all the time. 

By the hand methods hitherto employed for har- 
vesting the salt, just as soon as the temperature and 
depth of brine permit, workmen start to scrape up 
the soft surface salt with iron shovels, rinse it in the 
brine and stack it in little heaps to drain. It is 
thereupon drawn by camels in carts of 1 yard and 
less capacity and stacked in large heaps of 1,000 
tons or more each, alongside the tracks to drain 
and await transportation, which takes place with the 
opening of navigation on the Volga River. The in- 
dustry is soon in full swing, with about 5,000 men 
working on the lake. The salt is transported by 
train to the Volga, where it is crushed and loaded 
on barges, which are towed to market. 

No Refining Necessary 

Local requirements call for different grades of 
salt, which are procured at different parts of the 
lake. Some work in the brine close to the shore, 
some beyond on the surface, and some desire the 
cleaner salt from below the surface. The salt re- 


quires no refining of any kind, and workmen going 


home to the villages take some from the heaps for 
use just as it is. 

As far as the local operators have worked, which 
is limited by about 6 ft. in depth, the salt is found 
to be purer the deeper they go. It is related that 
about thirty years ago geological borings were made 
in the middle of the lake, and although the investi- 
gators bored to the limit of their tools, 210 ft., they 
did not reach the bottom of the salt. There seems 
to be some question as to whether there would not 
be layers of silt at some horizons. The present plan 
of working the salt is to run the track out on to 
the lake and dig the salt with a dipper dredge. 

Half a million tons of salt is produced and shipped 
in this manner, and there is a demand for three- 
quarter of a million tons. The cost during recent 
years has been 28c. per ton delivered at the side of 
the railroad in 1914, but in 1915, owing to the want 
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of labor, it went up to $1, increasing to over $2.30 
in 1917. Drilling a part of the lake was undertaken 
in 1918. The results are not known on this side, 
and may be unfinished. Many other mining enter- 
prises in Russia have been held up in the same way. 


December Mining Dividends 

December dividends by 36 United States mining 
and metallurgical companies totalled $12,760,855, as 
compared with disbursements of $20,709,125 by 39 
companies in December, 1918. Holding companies 
paid $523,433 in December, 1919, and $203,433 in 
the. same month of 1918. Canadian, Mexican and 
South American companies paid $1,779,785 in De- 
cember, 1919, and $2,144,949 in December, 1918. 


MINING DIVIDENDS 
" United States Mining and Metallurgical 


ompanies Situation Per Share Total 
MB 5 Unc ins paciacestadbsWecsenx ' Mich. $1.00 $200,000 
PAS, TOUR, A TROT. WOM. oso vivinie tego cssicns U. S.-Mex. 1.00 609,980 
Amn: Teoh, Ome Belt MIG... lsc casks ae U. S.-Mex. 1.75 875,000 
Re rere eer: Cal. 05 10,000 
DSIRE SURO ooo cecccecnscveccscoce Nev. .03 13,500 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan, Beh sae hE nie peREee Ida. .50 163,500 
SS eee ee eee Ida. 01 26,050 
Calumet & DN sca sina s ed ew Eay cate ee ‘Ariz. 50 321,260 
POC EE MEME... s.cccicucesasees cues Mich. 5.00 500,000 
Contral Bureksa, €..........0cccbo000 yas te oa Cal. .03 11,778 
I Nana cad a cUkes hoon wsnhsee ines Mich. 6.40 640,000 
RONEN on eS ce Ore EE On N. M. 75 652,485 
Copper eS SR re eae eee Mich. -50 197,500 
ee Ee ee ee eee Col. 10 122,000 
SDB 2 sions ae ace woven ier Utah .50 300,000 
PN Moo SS 0k pep ccdendcedbodiwancs Mont. .50 210,366 
Electric Point, c eh diesen nt tse web he eecetee Wash. -03 23,812 
Federal Min. & ok. DP vekcaiesstanbhexe < e. .50 60,000 
SEI sn 5 5555.5 op an cccneeentaunt Col. .03 45,000 
Goldfield Cons., ess cu sh ck See eee Nev. .05 177,958 
aE NN RIB. 5c kscia eigen say salsa pre Utah .02 10,000 
SR oe uth a aierh sitanh bee ke ebiicats Ida. 15 150,000 
ROOM ORIN, Bie 62 coc asc dvecescaecenss Utah 023 25,000 
0 SE A ee ee ea gr .50 1,393,530 
Nevada Con., cic Gus ies kein selene Nev. 37h 749,797 
PR I OND sow sing espns ss ecwledvew ens U.S. 2.00 700,000 
SOTO ook ceccow caneenkwestuceed Cal. 2 82,385 
SIND oon chris Dkkane cuscaus shawsepacaee Mich. 1.00 96,150 
Quincy, irs ut ars kisicSa pin wat eeceas nen Mich. 1.00 110,000 
Roce es xa saiw<bisenieio oats Ariz. .50 788,589 
INO ooo Un a cnkon sis kin anevan Mo. .25 352,367 
PMMOTOOE GEA CUIOE, UB. 0.6.5. cov nince desc ciee dex Ida. .03 53,288 
RON SOOO EB So 5.550 nen so5s000000% Utah .08 93,400 
NE oe... Sad cwunmionstewenns bok Ariz. .02 20,000 
United d Verde, Buse hatians Kitxs scusoseneacus Ariz. 1.50 450,000 
NE EE RO OO eee Utah 1.50 2,436,735 
West End en, Be cs on teaekuas eb is Nev. -05 89,425 
Canadian, South American and anion 
Companies Situation Per Share Total 
Se CC ere So. Am. $1.00 $898,224 
READS ia ins 0s ds ssp oie's:syieh Bie dancin en's Ont. 10 492,000 
EAD Tee COMB, BB. < os. cin sss ecesices Mex. .30 214,601 
* Mexico Mines of El Oro, g.s............0.... Mex. .96 174,960 
Holding Companies 
St. Mary’s Mineral Land, c...........0i.... Mich. 2.00 320,000 
Yukon Alaska Trust Kaheerca tap seehesanee “Aker cs 1.00 203,433 


The total paid. by United: States mining and metal- 


lurgical companies in 1919 was about $95,297,000,’ 


by Canadian, Mexican, Central and South American 
mines, $15,853,000; and by holding companies 
$1,675,000. 

A full review of the year’s dividends will appear 
later.. As this will be made up from revised returns, 
there will be some changes in the totals as here 
given. 


Alaska Gold Mines Co. 

The quarterly report of the Alaska Gold Mines Co., 
covering the third quarter of 1919, states that dur- 
ing the quarter the daily average tonnage of ore 
delivered to the mill was 5,912, or an increase of 83 
tons as compared with the first quarter. A total of 
467,734 tons of ore was broken in the mine, and 
532,205 tons trammed to the oreways. Excess ore 
to the amount of 259,165 tons was drawn from the 


caved stopes, being equal to 48.7 per cent of the 
total ore trammed. 

Owing to the scarcity of miners, only a small 
amount of stoping was done on Nos. 10 and 11 levels. 
Preparation of stopes was continued in pillar stopes 
on Nos. 8 and 9 levels and in Nos. 1 and 2 west on 
No. 9 level. 

The prospecting program completed to date has 
developed an orebody west of the main crosscut on 
No. 13 level, for a length of 700 ft., having a width 
of 70 to 100 ft. occurring along the contact of the 
metta-gabbro and slate, and of a value of slightly 
better than $1 per ton; and east of the main cross- 
cut on No. 13 level an orebody showing a width of 
about 70 ft. for a distance of approximately 1,000 
ft. and an average value of about $1 per ton. On 
account of the high cost of labor and supplies it 
would not be profitable to open up these orebodies 
at present. 

Three diamond drill holes were drilled to further 
prospect the schist orebody on the No. 13 level east 
of the No. 2 oreway, and though one or two high 
values were obtained, no commercial ore was found. 
During the quarter the coarse-crushing and fine- 
crushing departments were operated on a two-shift 
basis, and the concentrating department was run on 
a three-shift basis. A total of 532,142 tons of ore 
was milled, a slight increase over the previous quar- 
ter, with a gross head of $0.90, tailings, $0.17, and 
extraction, 81.34 per cent. Considering the low- 
grade ore milled during the quarter, the metallurgi- 
cal results are the best obtained since the mill has 
been in operation. 

Operating expenses, less miscellaneous income, 
amounted to $0.79, as compared with $0.78 for the 
second quarter. The miscellaneous income showed 
a loss of $8,027.65. This was due principally to the 
operation of the company’s boarding houses. The 
labor situation remained about the same as in the 
preceding quarter, all of the departments operating 
short-handed. The average number of men employed 
was 489, as compared with 497 for the second 
quarter. 

The operating loss for the quarter was $27,289.71, 
as compared with a loss of $56,483.07 and $106,784.- 
80, for the second and first quarters of 1919, re- 
spectively. 


Talc in Nevada 


The summary of the tale and soapstone industry 
given in the “Mineral Industry” for 1918 contains a 
note upon important deposits of tale in Nevada, 
along the line of the Tonopah and Tidewater R. R., 
near Acme and Riggs. This statement is in error, 
states the U. S. Bureau of Mines, in that the de- 
posits in question are not in Nevada, but near Acme 
and Riggs, San Bernardino County, Cal. The mine 
near Acme Station is operated by the Pacific Min- 
erals & Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Cal. This tale 
is ground in a mill at Tropico, Cal., in a plant having 
a reported capacity of 1,000 tons per month. The 
Pacific Coast Tale Co. (successor to the Western 
White Talc Co.) also operates a mine in this district. 
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Frenzied Finance in Quicksilver 


A “High Fly” That Was Bagged in the “Corner”—Courts Will Not Enforce Contracts Made in 
Attempt to Control Prices and Restrain Trade— Pointers, Hints, and a Warning 


BY WELLINGTON GUSTIN 


N A RECENT case before the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island some interesting facts came to 
light relating to an alleged attempt to control 

the production and sale of quicksilver during the 
war. The facts and circumstances here given, as 
well as the law applied in the case, are taken from 
the records therein. (McNear, Inc., vs. American & 
British Manufacturing Co., 107 A. 242.) 


The case arose out of an action of McNear, Inc., 
to recover damages against the American & British 
Manufacturing Co. for the alleged breach of two 
written contracts dated Jan. 28, 1916, and Feb. 9, 
1916, respectively. Upon trial, McNear, Inc., ob- 
tained a verdict for $124,295.94, this being the full 
amount of that company’s claim, with interest. The 
American & British Manufacturing Co. appealed its 
case; and was sustained in the Supreme Court, which 
ruled against the plaintiff as here recorded, and re- 
manded the case for a new trial. 


Contract for Quicksilver at $275 a Flask 


In setting out claims for damages, McNear, Inc., 
alleged that it entered into written contract with 
one Murray Innes for the purchase of the full out- 
put of the Oceanic quicksilver mine for a period of 
six months from date of the contract at $275 per 
flask; and in another contract for the purchase of 
240 flasks at the same price. McNear, Inc., alleged 
these two contracts were assigned in written agree- 
ments to the American & British Manufacturing Co., 
which assumed the obligations thereunder; that the 
American & British company thereafter refused to 
accept or pay for any of the quicksilver delivered 
under the contracts, and that McNear, Inc., had been 
obliged to receive and pay for it, the quicksilver be- 
ing sold at auction at a loss of $111,606.93, which, 
with the interest, was the amount of the verdict. 


In its defense the American & British Manufactur- 
ing Co. set up in effect that the contracts and assign- 


ments thereof were part of a conspiracy between. 
. MeNear, Inc., and itself to obtain a monopoly of 


quicksilver and sell it at an unreasonable profit, in 
violation of the common law, of the statutes of Cali- 
fornia and of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Further, 
it claimed that the contracts were ultra vires the 
American & British company. 

From the facts adduced it appears that McNear, 
Inc., was an old-established concern of San Fran- 
cisco, carrying on a large business as a general ship- 
ping and commission merchant on the Pacific Coast, 
handling merchandise in large quantities by ship- 
load and carload lots, buying and selling on its own 
account and as agent for others, engaged in charter- 
ing cargo ships, “shipping to the Orient and Europe, 
merchandise of any kind.” The business was found- 
ed and built up by G. W. McNear, Sr., and was in- 


corporated in 1908. The court found that the trans- 
actions in the present case were carried on by John 
A. McNear, its vice-president, and that Joseph H. 
Hoadley acted as agent of and in behalf of the Amer- 
ican & British Manufacturing Co. 


How the Plan Was Developed 


The record shows that John A. MéNear met 
Joseph H. Hoadley in New York in December, 1916. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoadley entertained Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Near at dinner one evening, and during that enter- 
tainment, as McNear, Inc., claims, Mr. Hoadley in- 
tentionally “planted” in the mind of Mr. McNear 
that he had intimate relations with some body of 
men which he called indefinitely the Russian syndi- 
cate. Reference in the testimony is made to this 
group as the “Russians,” the “Russian representa- 
tives,” and the “Russian syndicate.” On Jan. 6, 1916, 
after his return to San Francisco, Mr. McNear re- 
ceived this telegram from Mr. Hoadley in New York: 


“Put yourself in touch with controlling interests 
to purchase output of 1916 of quicksilver of follow- 
ing producers. Act quick. Wire fully 18 East 
Fighty-second St. Will care for your interests. 
Want number of flasks, price, and monthly deliveries. 
Get ten days to accept: New Idria mine, San Benito 
County ; New Almaden and Guadaloupe, Santa Clara; 
Oceanic, San Luis Obispo; St. John’s, Solano; Oat- 
hill, Napa; Mercy, Fresno; Great Western, Lake 
County; Parkfield, Monterey; Wonder, Hernandez, 
San Benito; Cambria, Karl, San Luis Obispo; Los 
Prietos, Santa Barbara; Phoenix, Santa Clara; Great 
Eastern, Sonora; Reed, Yolo.” 


Under these instructions, Mr. McNear began in- 
vestigations and studies of this industry in order to 
carry out the plans now materializing. The infor- 
mation received by the court was that quicksilver 
or mercury is used in making certain chemical and 
medicinal drugs, in the manufacture of certain kinds 
of paint, of thermometers, barometers, and other 
articles, but much more extensively in the manufac- 
ture of fulminate of mercury. This latter product 
is indispensable in the manufacture of cartridges 
and the primers of other ammunition. In this coun- 
try quicksilver was produced chiefly in California, 
though some came from Texas and small quantities 
from other western states. Outside of the United 
States, the chief sources of supply were from mines 
in Spain and Austria. 

The demand for quicksilver was greatly increased 
with the beginning of the war. This war closed the 
Austrian mines to all the world outside of the Cen- 
tral Powers. The British controlled the output of 
the Spanish mines, and placed an embargo upon the 
exportation of quicksilver from Great Britain. The 
mineral is sold on the market by flasks, and so 
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priced; the flask being an iron case about twelve 
inches high with a screw stopper and containing 
about seventy-five pounds of quicksilver. 

Monopoly of California Production Sought 

After a thorough investigation and study of the 
situation, Mr. McNear reported to Mr. Hoadley. He 
found that the yearly output of quicksilver in this 
country was between 18,000 and 20,000 flasks, and 
that from 15,000 to 16,000 of these flasks came from 
California; and that the list of mines mentioned in 
the telegram of Jan. 6, 1916, embraced about all the 
large producers of quicksilver. Following this tele- 
gram there was a large number of communications 
between the parties in regard to securing control of 
the output of various mines for 1916. These com- 
munications were largely by means of telegrams and 
conversations over the telephones, almost daily, 
though letters were used to some extent. 

The market price of quicksilver on Jan. 6, 1916, 
was about $150 per flask. Thereafter the price rose 
rapidly, until it reached $275 and $300 per flask be- 
tween Jan. 26 and Feb. 15. As a result of the nego- 
tiations of Mr. McNear the company which he repre- 
sented procured an agreement for the sale to the 
American & British Manufacturing Co. of the total 
output of the New Idria mine, the largest producer 
in California. Its estimated production was 7,500 
flasks per year, with a possible production of 10,000 
flasks. This contract, however, did not become 
effective, because of the failure of the American & 
sritish Manufacturing Co., for whom Mr. Hoadley 
was acting, to furnish the required guaranty of per- 
formance. 

Mr. McNear also negotiated with the owners of 
other mines, and progress was made toward securing 
options upon the output of a number of smaller 
mines. Mr. McNear, through his dealings with Mur- 
ray Innes, obtained the contracts, which are involved 
in the suit, for the output of the Oceanic mine, the 
third largest producer in California. Mr. Innes re- 
fused to execute these contracts with the American 
-& British Manufacturing Co. without a satisfactory 
guaranty that the contracts would be kept on the 
part of that company. After a series of promises 
on the part of the American & British Manufactur- 
ing Co. to furnish a satisfactory guarantor, which 
promises it did not keep, in order to prevent a failure 
of the negotiations McNear, Inc., took the contracts 
in its own name, and was allowed a rebate or con- 
cession on the price of the quicksilver by Innes. 

The Assignment of Contracts 

According to the testimony, the facts relating to 
the rebate were communicated to the American & 
British Manufacturing Co. and approved by its 
agent, Mr. Hoadley. The American & British com- 
pany received assignments of these contracts, and 
assumed the obligation of receiving the quicksilver 
from the seller and paying for it. Soon after this 
time, according to the evidence, the British govern- 
ment permitted two shipments of quicksilver to be 
made to this country, of about 2,000 and 1,000 flasks, 
respectively, upon the urgent requests of certain 
large manufacturers of ammunition who were users 
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of fulminate of mercury. These shipments caused a 
rapid decline in the market price of quicksilver, 
which in the month of August, 1916, reached $68 
per flask. For the remaining months of 1916 the 
price fluctuated between $70 and $80 per flask. The 
American & British company failed to keep its agree- 
ments named in the assignments of the contracts, 
and McNear, Inc., was obliged to receive and pay 
for the output of the Oceanic mine as delivered, 
which quicksilver it afterward resold at a loss. 

The principal issue between the parties, said the 
court, was that these contracts were entered into 
between them in furtherance of an illegal combina- 
tion to acquire all or a large part of the output of 
quicksilver for the year 1916, for the purpose of 
creating a monopoly in the mineral, thus acquiring 
the power to control the price of that commodity, 
with the intention of enhancing the price to their 
own profit and to the detriment of the public. If 
the effect of the monopoly aimed at by such com- 
bination or conspiracy would be to check or to hinder 
the natural and free flowing of trade and commerce 
between the states it would be in violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, which provides as follows: 

“Every contract, combination in the form of trust 
or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several states, or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal.” (U. S. 
Comp. St. No. 8820.) 

Agreement to Control Product and Raise Price 

Declared Illegal 


Said the court: “The contracts sued upon were 
to be performed in California; yet if the contention 
of the defendant is established that they were part 
of an illegal combination to secure control of the 
product and raise the price of quicksilver to all buy- 
ers in the United States, then such contracts come 
within the prohibition of the Sherman Act.” 

On the issue of the illegality of the contracts 
McNear, Inc., contended that the transactions, relat- 
ing to the purchase of the 1916 output of quicksilver, 
were such that the only inference properly to be 
drawn from them was that McNear, Inc., was un- 
aware of any illegal purpose on the part of the 
American & British Manufacturing Co., and that 
if the last-named company had such illegal intent, 
MecNear, Inc., was not a party to it nor combined 
with the American & British company to promote 
it. Further, it contended that the acts and purposes “ 
of McNear, Inc., were plainly those of an agent ar- 
ranging for the purchase of a commodity on behalf 
of a principal who is seeking to supply the legiti- 
mate requirements of a ready customer or cus- 
tomers; namely, the Russian government and per- 
haps the Canadian government. 

As against this, the American & British company 
contended the evidence showed that the purpose of 
that company was to create an illegal monopoly in 
quicksilver and that McNear, Inc., was well aware 
of such purpose, and combined with it to promote 
such with the expectation of sharing in the profits. 

The Supreme Court found that the trial court in- 
structed the jury that there was no evidence of a 
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conspiracy between the parties to control or fix 
prices or to restrain trade. To this it took excep- 
tions. It said in order to justify the finding of a con- 
spiracy it is not necessary that the proof should 
be by direct evidence. .The jury may base such find- 
ing upon inferences fairly to be drawn from the facts 
and circumstances in evidence, when the inferences 
amount to more than a conjecture and are of such 
a conclusive nature as to furnish the burden of proof 
required. Citing a Federal case, the court said: “It 
is not necessary to establish the conspiracy by direct 
‘evidence. Conspirators do not go out upon the public 
highways and proclaim their purpose; their methods 
are devious, hidden, secret, and clandestine. It is 
enough that they have a common purpose to defraud, 
and that they act together for that purpose. It is not 
necessary that a formal agreement be proved; it is 
sufficient if the testimony shows that the parties are 
acting together understandingly to accomplish the 
_same unlawful purpose, even though individual con- 
spirators may do acts in furtherance of the common 
unlawful design apart from and unknown to the 
others. It is manifest, therefore, that in many and, 
indeed, in most cases of conspiracy, the corrupt 
agreement is proved by circumstantial evidence.” 


The court said it was clear that it cannot be said 
as a matter of law there was no legal evidence be- 
fore the jury upon which they could find a con- 
spiracy to obtain an illegal monopoly with the intent 
to restrain trade. The court then discussed the 
abilities and experiences of Mr. Hoadley and Mr. 
McNear and circumstances surrounding their trans- 
actions. “The plaintiff has urged,” said the court, 
“that Mr. McNear was flattered by the social atten- 
tions paid to him by Mr. Hoadley during his visit to 
New York, and that in some way, by what is termed 
the ‘glamour’ of Mr. Hoadley’s personality, he was 
deprived of the power of understanding Mr. Hoad- 
ley’s purposes. If such influence should be found 
to exist, the influence might not appear unreasonable 
to some minds that because of this Mr. McNear 
might be more readily inclined to follow the lead of 
Mr. Hoadley and to have confidence in the ultimate 
success of his schemes. Mr. McNear appears to have 
been a man of long experience in large affairs. He 
became active in his father’s large interests in 1882, 
and for a number of years had charge of the Liver- 
pool office of the firm. It appears, as far as the 
evidence goes, that his business experience had been 
as great as that of Mr. Hoadley, and that he un- 
doubtedly had knowledge of the methods of specu- 
lation, the nature of corners, the power to enhance 
prices which comes from the complete or partial con- 
trol of a commodity, the demand for which is greater 
than the supply and that he was familiar with the 
means usually employed to acquire such control of 
a commodity, and thus to obtain the unreasonable 
profit which such control made possible. There can 
be no question that he undertook to assist the de- 
fendant in obtaining as far as possible control of 
all the quicksilver production for 1916 in California, 
and that he was informed that Mr. Hoadley desired 
to acquire control of that product in other states. 


“On Mr. McNear’s part it was urged that he sup- 
posed the control was for the legitimate purpose of 
supplying the need of the Russian government. 
There is evidence from which it might be found that 
this was not so, and that he had ample notice from 
Mr. Hoadley, by telegrams and telephone communi- 
cations, that the latter had no contract, agreement, 
or understanding with any representatives of the 
Russian government, but that, without success, he 
was attempting to obtain some agreement whereby 
he might sell to such representatives the quicksilver 
over which he had acquired control at the greatly ad- 
vanced prices which his manipulations had produced. 
And it might be found,” continued the court, “that 
it was from the Russians, equally with the others 
who might need quicksilver, that the defendant was 
looking to obtain the great and unreasonable profit 
which would arise from a complete or partial con- 
trol of the limited supply of that commodity. 

“It is obvious that the profits of such an illegal 
monopoly as is alleged can only be secured by dis- 
posing of the commodity acquired at the enhanced 
price which the monopolist is in a position to com- 
mand. Such price can be obtained, where possible 
at all, from those whose necessity compels them to 
purchase. It is represented that the Russians were 
in great need of quicksilver; then they might be re- 
garded as the readiest and most convenient victims; 
but the scheme, if it existed, is no less in restraint 
of trade and illegal because its authors hoped to re- 
ceive a large part of their unreasonable profits from 
the Russians rather than from the thermometer 
manufacturers, drug makers, or American makers of 
ammunition. The illegality consists in the intent to 
establish a monopoly and control prices. The con- 
spirators’ plan for gathering in the profit, in the con- 
templation of law, is merely an unimportant detail. 
It appeared that the New York market fixed the 
prices for quicksilver throughout the country. 


Evidence of Monopolistic Control 

“There was evidence that while Mr. McNear was 
working in California to obtain control of the sup- 
ply, Mr. Hoadley, within the knowledge of Mr. 
MeNear, was endeavoring to sustain the price of the 
commodity in New York. There were several tele- 
grams to substantiate this. One telegram to McNear 
ended, ‘wish to sustain price unless it interferes with 
your work to control product.’ In one of his letters 
to Hoadley he wrote, ‘With the position I put you in 
on the New Idria contract and the Oceanic, and with 
the New Almaden tied up as you say, it strikes me 
that you hold a very strong position; in fact, that 
you have the matters in your hands.’ In his testi- 
mony Mr. McNear said Mr. Hoadley expected the 
market on quicksilver to go as high as $500 or $600.” 

The court said that upon the conflicting evidence 
as to the existence of a conspiracy between the par- 
ties, the issue should have been submitted to the 
jury. Further, the trial court instructed the jury 
that there were no provisions in the contracts in suit 
which violated any statute against restraints in 
trade and monopolies, and that the Federal statute 
(the Sherman Act) does not apply to an act between 
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private parties unless the contract sued on itself con- 
tains provisions in violation of that statute. This 
was reversible error, the court held, because it took 
from the jury the determination of the issue 
whether or not said contracts were invalid because 
in violation of the Sherman Act. Such contracts 
should be found to be illegal, said the court, if they 
were entered into in furtherance of a combination 
which was itself illegal under the act, although the 
contracts on their face contained no provision indi- 
cating such illegality. 
U. S. Supreme Court Ruling 

In another case the Supreme Court of the United 
States said on this point of law: “It is not essential 
that these contracts, considered singly, be unlawful 
as in restraint of trade. So considered they may be 
wholly innocent. Even acts absolutely lawful may 
be steps in a criminal plot.” 

McNear, Inc., further contended that individuals 
cannot set up a public law as the Sherman Act in 
defense against private contracts as here sued upon. 
That contention is unsound, the court declared. 
Courts will not inforce contracts which are tainted 
with illegality. The U. 8. Supreme Court said in an- 
other case on this point: “In such cases the aid of 
the court is denied, not for the benefit of the de- 
fendant, but because public policy demands that it 
should be denied without regard to the interests of 
individual parties.” 

Concluding its holdings on the point found to be 
cause for a reversal, and remanding the case for a 
new trial, the court said the question should have 
been submitted to the jury as to whether there was 
an illegal conspiracy between these parties to create 
a monopoly and restrain trade in violation of the 
Sherman Act. If it should be found that there was, 
then the contracts sued upon were clearly in further- 
ance of that conspiracy, and the illegality by reason 
of the violation of the Federal statute is inherent in 
the contracts, said the court. 


Tomboy Gold Mines Co., Ltd. 
The annual report of the Tomboy Gold Mine Co., 
Ltd., for the year ended June 30, 1919, states that 
in the Argentine property 47 ft. of drifting was 


performed on the 1,750-ft. level. The drift has been 
advanced a total of 434 ft., disclosing an ore streak 
averaging 3.8 ft. in width, assaying $4.83 in gold 
and silver, 5 per cent lead, 3 per cent zinc, and 2 
per cent copper. Of the 155,334 tons milled during 
the year, the Argentine mine furnished nearly 28,- 
000 tons, or about 18 per cent. The ore reserves 
of the Argentine, as of June 30, are estimated at 
200,000 tons, of which 100,000 is ore broken in the 
stopes. It is believed that the extension of the ap- 
plication of flotation processes to the treatment of 
complex ores, and the refinement of the process 
along selective lines, will result in such an improve- 
ment in the recovery of the baser content of the Ar- 
gentine ores that it will be possible to include in the 
company’s ore reserves a considerable section of the 
vein that hitherto has not been amenable to present 
metallurgical methods. If the operation of the flota- 
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tion plant, now rapidly nearing completion, confirms 
the results of almost all previous tests, the reserves 
of the old Argentine mine will be largely added to, 
and its contribution to the total tonnage should be 
more nearly 50 per cent than the 18 per cent of the 
past year. 


Developments for the year in the Montana mine 
aggregated 1,378 ft. and consisted of 856 ft. of 
drifting, 382 ft. of raises, and 140 ft. of crosscut. 
This low record, compared to previous performances, 
can be accounted for by the unprecedented shortage 
and corresponding inefficiency of mine labor that 
prevailed throughout the year. For extended peri- 
ods during the year, it was not only impossible to 
perform any advance work, but the lack of skilled 
labor prevented the care and upkeep of the under- 
ground workings, which the soft character of the 
walls of the Montana vein so urgently demands. As 
a consequence, the company is now obliged to catch 
up and retimber many parts of the mine. 

The mine is in good working condition, and fur- 
nished a little more than 82 per cent of the total 
tonnage milled during the year. Of the 856 ft. of 
drifting in the Montana mine, 552 ft. was performed 
in the north drift of the Virginius vein. Of the 552 
ft. of development reported as performed on the 
Virginius vein 448 ft. consisted of drifting on the 
new or faulted portion of the vein. For this dis- 
tance, an ore streak was disclosed averaging 2 ft. 
wide, and assaying $10 in gold and silver, mostly 
silver, 5 per cent lead, and a considerable content in 
zinc. The present north face shows an ore streak 
1 ft. wide of low-grade ore. A hanging-wall cross- 
cut in the Montana vein at Chute 147 on the Ophir 
level was advanced 10 ft. and cut what appeared to 
be a separate vein, from 6 to 8 ft. in width and as- 
saying from $10 to $12 in gold and silver. Drifts 
on the vein in both directions, however, gradually 
turned into the main foot-wall drift, and a_ stope, 
following the incline of the vein, eventually broke 
into the stope on the old or foot-wall ore streak. The 
reserves of the Montana mine, exclusive of the Sid- 
ney and Virginius veins, are estimated at 300,000 
tons, of which 150,000 tons is broken in the stopes. 

The net result of the year’s operations has been 
more unfavorable than that of any other year for 
over a decade and a half. The unusual economic and 


-industrial conditions prevailing during the last 


month of the war, and the first month of the recon- 
struction period, have been the indirect underlying 
factors in the comparatively unprofitable results. 


The cyanide plant treated 122,624 tons of tailings, 
recovering therefrom bullion valued at $158,222.61 
and slag to the value of $2,967.08, or a total value of 
$161,189.69, at a cost of $1.131 per ton, and yielding 
a net profit of $0.183 per ton of tailings treated. The 
mill crushed 155,334 dry tons, yielding bullion worth 
$265,796.55 and concentrates worth $437,712.77. 
The total yield was $864,699.01, or $5.56 per ton. 
The loss on boarding houses, rents, and similar 
charges amounted to $8,745.52. The total expenses 
amounted to $781,396.46, or $5.03 per ton. The 
profit was $74,557.03. 
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The East Tintic District, Utah 


Persistent Prospecting Has Developed a Mine at 1,200 Ft. Depth—Geology of the Area and Char- 
acter of the Ore—Heat and Sulphurous Gases Encountered in Shaft Sinking 


BY L. H. GOODWIN 
Mining Engineer, 42 Broadway, New York City 
Written exclusively for The Journal 


COMPARATIVELY new mining area is being 
prospected and developed in the East Tintic 
district of Utah. Its history is similar to that 
of many sections adjoining old and productive min- 
ing camps. It was shunned for years by prospectors 
and geologists alike, as they reasoned that the ge- 
ology was entirely different from that of the adjoin- 
ing mineralized area and that prospecting was not 
warranted. Finally, one courageous operator ques- 
tioned the correctness of that deduction, decided 
that development was justified, and backed his judg- 
ment with money and labor. 
The first results were not encouraging. In fact, 
work was carried on at intervals over the period of 


ing companies have been courageous, and present 
indications are that if more mines are not finally 
developed in the district it will not be because of the 
unwillingness of mining men to spend funds in the 
work of finding them. 
Near the $200,000,000 Tintic District 

The East Tintic district is situated about three 
miles east of the town of Eureka and the center of 
the Tintic silver-lead district. Geologically as well 
as geographically it may be considered a part of the 
older district. The mines of the main Tintic area 
generally occur in the eroded upturned edges of the 
westerly limb of a syncline, whereas the new area 
is underlain by the easterly limb of the same syncline. 





VIEW OF THE TINTIC STANDARD MINE 


a decade without uncovering consistent orebodies, 
although occasional favorable indications and small 
ore occurrences sufficed to keep hope alive. Finally, 
a body of good ore was found in the summer of 1916 
at a depth of about 1,200 ft., and later work proved 
the existence of a real mine. This property has con- 
tinued to develop in a satisfactory manner, and its 
success has led to a better realization of the possi- 
bilities of the district. Prospecting work by other 
companies became more intensified until a moderate 
and orderly boom was experienced during 1919. 
Prospecting at Depth Essential 

Surface indications of orebodies are slight or en- 
tirely lacking, and prospecting must be done by 
means of shafts sunk more or less at random and 
continued to an indefinite depth until the ore hori- 
zon is reached. Moreover, after the possible mineral- 
ized zone is reached there still remains the usual 
mining hazard connected with the discovery of ore, 
so that it must be admitted that prospecting condi- 
tions are difficult. Despite this handicap, prospect- 


The new camp is connected with Eureka by good 
automobile roads, and the older town is still the 
supply point and central headquarters for the new 
district. All ore shipped has been hauled by trucks 
to a siding on the Denver & Rio Grande R. R., but 
a branch line into the new district is now nearing 
completion. 

The Tintic district is about sixty miles south of 
Salt Lake City, and is tapped by both the Denver 
& Rio Grande and the Salt Lake routes. It has 
produced metals of a gross value of close to $200,- 
000,000, in silver, gold, lead, copper, and zinc. It is 
a district of many mines and of complex ores, and in 
earlier days possessed several metallurgical plants, 
but at present its products are shipped to smelters in 
Salt Lake Valley. Although worked since 1869, it 
is still credited with a large annual production, and 
it is doubtful if any other area of comparable extent 
in this country has as many active shipping mines. 

That the new district will develop as many or as 
rich mines as did the old is too much to expect. 
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Prospecting has not yet advanced sufficiently to 
permit judging the question intelligently. The same 
series of sediments exist in both districts, and it is 
also probably true that the new district is traversed 
by the same series of fractures which produced the 
orebodies of the old. Whether the fissures will be 
as numerous and as prolific of ore deposits remains 
to be demonstrated. That a few more mines will be 
developed appears entirely possible. 
Geology Characterized by Early Sediments Cut by 
Late Intrusives 

Geologically, the area is composed of Paleozoic 
sediments cut by igneous rocks of Tertiary age. The 
sediments comprise 6,000 ft. of quartzite, overlain 
by 7,000 ft. of limestone, the latter including a little 
shale. The igneous occurrences are intrusions of 
rhyolite porphyry and monzonite and effusive rhy- 
olites, latites, and andesites. The geology of the 
Tintic district has been fully covered by the Geologi- 
cal Survey’, but as the field work for the report was 
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done in 1911 to 1914, before the east side of the dis- 
trict had been prospected to any considerable extent, 
it received relatively little attention. Shortly before 
the report was published, however, G. F. Loughlin 
reviewed the new developments at East Tintic, and 
several pages were devoted to the district. 

Fig. 1 shows a geologic structure section which 
has been adapted from the Government report. This 
section was made in an approximately east-west di- 
rection through the central portion of the district. 
The ore zones in the Tintic district have a general 
north-south trend, and the approximate positions of 
the various zones were projected onto this section, 
in order to give a correct idea of the location of the 
East Tintic mines with respect to those of the older 
district. It may be noted that over most of the dis- 
trict, at the point where the section was taken, the 
sediments are covered by a layer of rhyolite. To the 
north of this section the entire-surface is capped 
with rhyolite; to the south there is less of the eff" 


1Professional Paper 107, Geology and Ore Deposits of the Tintic Mining 
District, Utah, by Waldemar Lindgren and G. F. Loughlin, 1919. 
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ive rock. This is the factor which makes prospect- 
ing difficult and expensive, as the ores occur in the 
sediments, and in most places a rhyolite capping 
several hundred feet thick must be pierced by shafts 
before the possible ore horizon can be reached. 
The Tintic mines are in monzonite, dolomite, and 
limestone, but the monzonite deposits were not rich 
and the sediments furnished the bulk of the produc- 
tion. The mines in the sedimentary formations as 
a rule developed their ores in the vicinity of the 
junction of a generally north-south trending system 
of fractures with a generally east-west system of 
“eross breaks,” as they are universally termed in 
local parlance. That is, ore channels were deter- 
mined by the intersection of two fractures, and the 
ores made along one or the other of the fractures. 
In the East Tintic district it is expected that ores 
may occur in much the same way. At the Eureka 
Lily mine, formerly operated by the East Tintic 
Development Co., two systems of fractures which 
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EAST-WEST GEOLOGIC STRUCTURE SECTION THROUGH TINTIC AND EAST TINTIC DISTRICTS, UTAH 


correspond closely to the fissuring on the west side 
have been recognized, and some ore has been found 
occurring in much the same way as in the older 
mines. The principal mine of the new district, how- 
ever, developed its ore along a north-south fault at 
the contact of a shale with the underlying quartzite. 
It may be questioned whether the contact was a de- 
ciding factor in ore deposition. It may be that the 
contact serves to obscure the controlling influence, 
and that the deposit is of the usual type and deter- 
mined by two intersecting fissures. 

It is notable that the ores of East Tintic are sul- 
phides, whereas those of the west side mines are 
oxidized. The typical ore is a fine-grained aggre- 
gate of galena and tetrahedrite, with which is asso- 
ciated a little pyrite. The gangue minerals are 
mainly quartz and barite. The proportions of the 
ore-bearing minerals vary widely, and there is no 
fixed ratio between the lead and silver content. Cop- 
yer occurs only in small amounts, but zinc is more 
abundant, and some zinc ore has been shipped. The 
water level is deep, below present openings. 
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Another notable feature of the district is the heat 
encountered at depth in all shafts. The exact de- 
gree of temperature is not known, but it is unusually 
high, and unless free ventilation is provided the 
temperature of workings soon rises to approxi- 
mately 100 degrees F. The high heat causes rather 
unpleasant working conditions, but this would be 
felt to a greater extent in prospecting than in min- 
ing operations. The heat is doubtless the remnant 
of comparatively recent volcanic activity in the 
neighborhood. Sulphurous gases are also pronounced, 
and are encountered in far greater amount than 
would be expected to result from simple oxidation 
processes. 

The property owned by the Tintic Standard Min- 
ing Co. has been the most active of the district. This 
company was incorporated in 1907, and up to 1916 
it was found necessary to levy nineteen assessments 
of one-half a cent each on its capitalization (1,175,- 
000 shares outstanding), or 914¢c. per share, and an 
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copper, and 1,582 oz. of gold.. Production in 1919 
was about 50,000 tons, and the management expected 
the 1919 production of metals to exceed the produc- 
tion of all previous years combined. 

These results must be considered very satisfac- 
tory, and it is hoped that the persistence and the 
good judgment displayed by the management may 
be rewarded by continued successes. The early oper- 
ations of the company have been described by 
George H. Ryan?. 

The Eureka Lily mine, which adjoins the Tintic 
Standard to the west, has a shaft nearly 1,400 ft. 
deep. It formerly produced some ore, and is said 
to have shipped over 50 carloads which averaged 
about 42 per cent lead and 3 oz. of silver per ton. 
This ore came from near the surface, and an out- 
crop of ore-bearing material may be seen near the 
shaft. Recently, considerable development work 
has been done at depth, and favorable indications 
and small quantities of ore have been found. 





THE EUREKA LILY MINE, EAST TINTIC DISTRICT, UTAH 


apparent total of $111,625. It has since paid divi- 
dends totalling over $680,000, which does not include 
the payment made in December, 1919. | 

The property consists of over 2,000 acres and 
covers a long stretch of the ore zone. There are two 
shafts, the new main working shaft being 1,450 ft. 
deep. The other shaft is 1,700 ft. south of the main 
shaft and is now 1,100 ft. deep, but is being sunk 
to the 1,450 ft. level by contract. Ore was first found 
in workings to the north from this latter shaft, and 
the new shaft was put down to tap the orebodies 
more directly and to furnish ventilation. In addi- 
tion to the shafts, there is nearly two miles of drift- 
ing and other openings. 

All ore has been developed in ground tributary to 
the 1,250 ft. and 1,350 ft. levels of the new shaft. 
Only about 700 ft. of drifting has been done on each 
of these levels, and it will be noted that the orebodies 
opened by them must necessarily have been of good 
size and value, as they were the only source of reve- 
nue. Total shipments from 1915 to 1918, inclusive, 
aggregated 58,495 dry tons, and the production of 
metals from this ore is stated to have been: 1,900,- 
000 oz. of silver, 7,900,000 Ib. of lead, 750,000 Ib. of 


The shaft passes through broken limestone until, 
at a depth of about 1,200 ft., it encounters the un- 
derlying quartzite. The sediments strike north and 
south, and dip east at about 30 deg. The ground 
is cut by both north-south and east-west fissures, as 
is the case with many of the Tintic mines. The 
fractures of the first system strike about N. 10 
deg. E., and dip about 70 deg. W., and those of the 
second system strike a little north of east and dip 
north at about 80 deg. 

The Eureka Bullion is another active prospect, and 
is situated west of the Lily. It has a shaft over 800 
ft. deep, and has found good indications of ore. Sev- 
eral other prospects are also sinking shafts. 


The Difficulty of Getting Phosphate Rock has been acute 
for some time owing to reduced output in North Africa, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of the Interior. From this 
source England has drawn most of her supply, and there is 
also the fact that France has been retaining more for her 
own use than formerly. Another cause is the shortage of 
transportation facilities from our own Florida field, as well 
as a dearth in production. 


2Description of the Tintic Standard Mine,” “Salt Lake Mining Review,” 
Oct. 30, 1916. 
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Mining in Washington 
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SUNSET COPPER MINE, INDEX, WASH. MILL AT MINE 
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CAMP BUILDINGS AT THE SUNSET COPPER MINE 
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Helium* 


Methods Evolved \Jnder the Stimulus of War To Be Applied to Commerical Production— 
Importance of Byproducts Incidental to the Processing of Natural Gas in Helium 
Recovery— Bureau of Mines Co-operating With Army and Navy 


BY JOHN 


W. DAVIS 


Written exclusively for “The Journal’ 


URING the Great War the Army, the Navy, 
and the Bureau of Mines conducted a joint 
program for the separation of helium from 

natural gas. In the attempt to obtain helium, three 
experimental plants were erected, and the three pro- 
cesses involved were tested'. Of these plants, two 
were erected. at Fort Worth, Tex., one by the Linde 
Air Products Co. and one by the Air Reduction Co. 
The third plant. was established at Petrolia, Tex., by 
the Bureau of Mines, to try out a new process for 
gas separation evolved by the Jefferies-Norton Cor- 
poration. This third process gave promise of produc- 
ing helium at a cost considerably below that of either 
of the other companies, but, unfortunately, the 
length of the experimental period involved is consid- 
erably longer than that of the other two, on account 
of the fact that this system had not been previously 
tried on a large scale, as was the case with those 
methods employed by the two operating companies. 
Experimentation with this plant is still in progress. 


The Great War Need of Helium 


During the war, the Army and Navy were faced 
by the necessity of producing helium quickly in large 
quantities. The Linde experimental plant demon- 
strated that it was possible to obtain high purity 
helium in quantity by the process there employed. 
Therefore, on Oct. 22, 1918, the Navy Department, 
acting for the Army and Navy, entered into two con- 
tracts with the Linde Air Products Co.; one for the 
construction of a plant along the lines already tried 
out, with an estimated capacity of from 30,000 to 
40,000 cu. ft. of helium per day, and another contract 
providing for the operation of this plant for the Gov- 
ernment by the Linde Air Products Co. The com- 
pletion of this plant, which is being erected at Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been considerably delayed on ac- 
count of the disorganization of industry following 
the signing of the armistice and the natural slowing 
up of all Army and Navy activities until a perma- 
nent program had been decided upon, but the appa- 
ratus to be furnished by the Linde Air Products Co. 
and the machinery to be purchased by the Govern- 
ment are now on the ground awaiting the finishing 
touches to the buildings, and when they are installed 
the plant will be started up. It is hoped that opera- 
tions will begin by April 1, 1920. 

A pipe line 104 miles long has been laid from 
Petrolia to Fort Worth, Tex., to supply pure Petrolia 
gas to the Linde plant at Fort Worth, and this has 
been tested and found satisfactory. The erection of 
the Linde production plant at Fort Worth, rather than 
at Petrolia, Tex., was made necessary because the 
“SPublished by permission of the Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines. - 

1A discussion of sg three processes mentioned has already been pub- 
lished in an article b: 7 Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell on _— Commercial Pro- 
duction of Helium, “Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering” of Feb. 


Interior, prepared by Dr. Andrew Stewart 


1, 1919, and in Bulletin 178-C of the ay of Mines, meneame of the 


large amount of power and water required by this 
plant are not available at Petrolia and could not be 
obtained there except at a cost approximating that 
for the construction of the pipe line from Petrolia to 
Fort Worth. In addition to this, the labor market, 
living conditions, and shop facilities at Fort Worth 
are much superior to those at Petrolia. Giving all 
of these factors due weight, it was decided, after 
careful consideration by Government engineers, to 
establish the plant at Fort Worth. 


Development of Helium Balloon and Dirigible 


If the Government is to go ahead with an airship 
program, it is highly desirable that helium in quan- 
tity be made available in order that the. development 
of the helium balloon and dirigible may not be held 
up indefinitely while the work necessary for the 
reduction in the cost of helium is being carried out. 
It must be recognized that this process of reducing 
the cost of a commodity is a long and tedious one 
and is‘only one part of the big problem of equipping 
the Army and Navy with helium-filled airships. The 
development of the use of helium must be carried on 
simultaneously with improvements in the method of 
production, even though it be necessary to produce 
helium for a time at a cost higher than that which 
will finally be possible when the apparatus of the 
different plants has been further improved. 

During 1919 plans were perfected to equip the 
American Navy with large dirigibles of the rigid 
type to co-operate with the fleets in detecting and 
following up enemy ships. The Army is also plan- 
ning a large program for lighter-than-air service. 
In October, 1919, a joint Army and Navy board, 
known as the “Army and Navy Helium Board,” was 
formed for the purpose of exercising control over 
the helium activities of the Army and Navy. This 
board is composed of Col. C. DeF. Chandler, Air 
Service, U. S. A., with Major Paul Pleiss, A. S. A., 
as alternate, representing the Army, and Commander 
A. K. Atkins, U. S. N., with Commander H. T. Dyer, 
U.S. N., as alternate, representing the Navy. Dr. 
F. G. Cottrell, with Dr. R. B. Moore as alternate, 
have been designated by the Department of the In- 
terior to meet with this board in the interest of the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Helium Resources To Be’ Investigated 


To determine definitely the helium resources of 
the United States, an exploration program has been 
started, and ample funds for this work have been 
allotted. This exploration program will consist in 
taking samples of natural gas from all promising 
wells in the country, and in examining them for 
helium and certain other constituents. The results 
will then be tabulated in such a form as to make 
them easily accessible. 
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In addition to the investigations noted, a cryogenic 
research program is under way. It is aimed, by en- 
couraging scientific work in this field in various 
universities of the country, to elicit fundamental 
data, in addition to what has already been obtained, 
by which the designs for plants for the commercial 
separation of helium from natural gas may be im- 
proved. Furthérmore, the general fund of scientific 
knowledge will thereby be materially enriched. This 
is one more example of that co-operation between the 
universities of the country and industry along scien- 
tific lines that has been found so desirable. 

Though the recent production of helium has been 
relatively great when judged by pre-war standards, 
the gas is not yet available in amounts permitting its 
use in balloons. It will probably not be so used until 
the Linde production plant, at Fort Worth, Tex., is 
in operation, or the Jefferies-Norton plant is devel- 
oped to production capacity. But as the combined 
_ output of both of these plants will not even approxi- 
mately meet the demands of the Army and Navy for 
balloon gas, it is hoped that commercial organiza- 
tions will enter the field and erect plants for the 
production of helium. 


Commercial Possibilities of Helium Byproducts 

In the developments connected with the separa- 
tion of helium from natural gas, various commercial 
possibilities of other uses of the processes here in- 
volved have come to the attention of the engineers 
connected with this work, and it is the hope of all 
’ that these possibilities may be developed for the 
benefit of the American public. In the separation 
of the helium, certain other constituent parts of the 
gas are temporarily isolated as an incidental part 
of the process. Under present conditions these 
component parts are recombined and returned to the 
gas mains as practically unaltered natural gas. By 
means of different conditions of operation, these 
constituents might well be withdrawn from the sys- 
tem as byproducts, and the value of these byprod- 
ucts might easily pay for the cost of separation, 
leaving the helium itself as a byproduct instead of 
making it the main issue of the process. 

It seems to be a general rule that in all natural 
gas in which there is a comparatively high percent- 
age of helium, this element is accompanied by large 
amounts of nitrogen. Where the nitrogen content 
is so high as to preclude the possibility of using the 
gas for commercial purposes, by reason of its non- 
inflammability, a part of the nitrogen might be ex- 
tracted while the helium is being removed, thus con- 
verting a useless gas into one of value for ordinary 
employment. 

Substitutes for Acetylene Recovered in 
Processing Natural Gas for Helium 

In processing the Petrolia natural gas, the opera- 
tion of all of the plants has been interfered with by 
the condensation of ethane and hydrocarbons higher 
up in the homologous series. As no use is made of 
these, as such, in the present plants, they simply 
constitute a source of difficulty, as they must be 
re-evaporated. to recover the cooling which was 
necessary for their liquefaction and this is accom- 


panied by many practical difficulties. If a plant were 
constructed for the purpose of extracting these 
hydrocarbons as well as helium, gasoline—made up 
of hydrocarbons including and beyond pentane— 
could be recovered as such, and the ethane, propane, 
and butane could probably be stored in cylinders as 
liquids, and used as a substitute for acetylene in 
many processes. As has been said, the recovery of 
such byproducts would considerably reduce the cost 
of producing helium. 

Another phase of low-temperature gas work 
which is of special interest to the Bureau of Mines 
is its bearing on the separation of air and the pro- 
duction thereby of cheap oxygen. The processes of 
helium recovery and air separation are essentially 
the same. If the cost of oxygen production can be 
sufficiently reduced, it will tend to cause a decided 
improvement in the methods used in the smelting 
of iron. 

In addition to the work being done in Petrolia and 
at Fort Worth, Tex., the Army is planning to con- 
struct a small plant for the repurification of helium 
which has been used in balloons and has become con- 
taminated with air by reason of diffusion through 
balloon fabric. Consideration is also being given to 
the erection of a small plant for the experimental 
separation of hydrogen from water gas by a lique- 
faction method. 


Butte & Superior Mining Co. 
Twenty-third quarterly report of the operations 
of the Butte & Superior Mining Co. for the first 
quarter of 1919 was issued on Nov. 10, 1919. The 
following' statement shows the principal operating 
features for the quarter, as compared with those for 
the second quarter of 1919: 


Quarter Quarter 

1919 1919 
ie Re OE Wai SR iiinccaisicicrhcciintinpinennis 106,645 99,562 
Average zinc content (per Cent)..............scccsesss-eseres 14.168 14.459 
Average silver content (ounces per ton)................ 6.128 6.475 
Zinc concentrates produced ..............sc--secseseeesseeeeees 2 om 25,905 
Average zine in canenenen (per cent).............. 06: 


54.064 
28,010,363 
22.113 
97.287 


Total zinc in concentrates (pounds)....................--. 28 978, O61 
Average silver in zinc concentrates (ounces per 

SINT is cc esnsthscesacicteiboaphcta Dasani testis aig tilins agcaiueliccplalini 7 21.613 
Mill recovery (per cent zinc recovered in con- 

GOED». siiccseicisiciscsectisstssniicntktctecicanicacaianaaisinicislbapiiatie = 
Direct mining cost (PEP tOM)......-...cccccccecscccceccseseesss 
Direct milling cost (per tom)..............--.-csess--eseeee 
Total direct cost ee and milling (per ton).. 
Indirect, or general, cost (per ton), exclusive of 

freight -7080 
"elenen Ge CI Ce ttc 9.4705 


Development work included 3, 140 ft. of drifting, 
1,785 ft. of crosscutting, and 641 cu. ft. of raises and 
winzes, a total of 5,566 ft. for the period. 

Developed ore reserves were depleted about 25 
per cent during the quarter, due to the loss of a por- 
tion of the ore deposit to the Elm Orlu Mining Co. 
as determined by consent decree hereinafter more 
fully discussed. It is expected that, on account of 
the loss of this portion of the mine, development 
work will be pushed so as gradually to increase the 
amount of developed ore reserves to approximately 
the standard which has been maintained in the past. 

The tonnage of ore mined during this quarter was 
considerably greater than during the preceding quar- 
ter, notwithstanding the fact that there was a great 
deal of labor trouble. During the early part of July 


aoc ceeeereneecereeeeeseccceeesccnccecseccssronsessssecscscesessweesse sees 
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there was a noticeable falling off in the number of 
men working, owing to radical labor demonstrations 
going on at that time. On July 21 wages were raised 
$1 per day, retroactive to July 1. This was accepted 
by a majority of the employees, but rejected by the 
Metal Tradesmen, who, on Aug. 12, went out on 
strike and were still out at the end of the quarter. 
This greatly retarded operations for the time being. 

The cost of mining was $6.68 per ton of ore, as 
compared with $5.98 per ton for the previous period, 
the increase, however, being due principally to the 
increase in wages during the period. 

The end of the quarter showed a marked increase 
in the tonnage milled over that of the previous peri- 
od, and there was a slight decrease in the milling 
cost, in spite of increased wages. There was milled 
106,645 tons of ore at an average cost of $2.68 per 
ton. No trouble was experienced in operating with 
more than 1 per cent of oil in the flotation process; 
in fact, results for the latter part of September were 
better than any results yet obtained. There is reason 
to believe that further improvement in milling opera- 
tions can be made in the future. 

Financial results of operations for the third quar- 
ter are as follows: 


Net value zine concentrate at mill 

Net value lead concentrate at mill and residue 
Metal inventory and quotations 168,826.05 
Miscellaneous 5,594.74 


ME acetic dale scence al lglg seminipnion ins eee aR Aa $1,376,673.37 
Operating cost, taxes, and other Charges.................ccsccsscscccsseesnees 1,076,390.30 


$ 300,283.07 

The above statement includes charges for depre- 
ciation and taxes, but no allowances have been made 
for depletion. The average price used for estimating 
the profit for the quarter was 7.2222c. ‘ 

On Aug. 4 the trial of the case involving the apex 
of the vein, known as the Pyle Strand, was begun 
and continued until Aug. 23, on which date a com- 
promise agreement was reached between the parties 
and a consent decree entered. By the terms of set- 
tlement the title of the Clark-Montana Realty Co. 
‘was quieted to the Jersey Blue vein below the 1,300- 
ft. level of the Black Rock and west of a plane drawn 
parallel to the end line of the Elm Orlu claim 
through a point 487 ft. easterly of the southwest 
corner of the Black Rock claim, along the common 
side line. The title of the Clark-Montana Realty Co. 
was also quieted to the Jersey Blue vein below the 
1,300-ft. level of the Black Rock and west of a plane 
drawn parallel to the end line of the Elm Orlu claim 
through a point 487 ft. easterly of the southwest 
corner of the Black Rock claim along the common 
side line. The title of the Clark-Montana Realty Co. 
was also quieted to the Rainbow lode west of said 
‘487-ft. plane and below a horizontal plane drawn at 
an elevation of 4,859.5 ft. above sea level (approxi- 
mately the 1,200-ft. level of the Black Rock.) 

In addition, the Butte & Superior Mining Co. paid 
the Clark-Montana Realty Co. %2,500,000. Settle- 
ment quieted title in the Butte & Superior Mining 
Co. to all of the Jersey Blue vein above the 1,300-ft. 
level of the Black Rock, and to all of the Rainbow 
lode apexing within the Black Rock claim at all 
points above the horizontal plane at the 4,859.5-ft. 


$ 795,865.18 
406,387.40 
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elevation. Title was quieted also in the Butte & Su- 
perior Mining Co. to the Rainbow lode and all other 
veins, except only such south- or west-dipping veins 
as apex in the Elm Orlu claim, in both the Black 
Rock and Elm Orlu claims at all depths to the east 
of the 487-ft. plane. 

By virtue of this settlement all of the apex contro- 
versy between the Black Rock and Elm Orlu claims 
is fully settled, and this litigation is now finally 
ended. 

Since the last quarter the mandate of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Mineral Separa- 
tions, Ltd., vs. Butte & Superior Mining Co. case has 
been received by the district court, and a decree 
after mandate has been entered in accordance with 
the decree of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The court fixed Oct. 27, 1919, as the time 
when the Butte & Superior Mining Co. should file 
its account in pursuance of the order in said decree, 
but later the time for filing said account was ex- 
tended until Dec. 1, 1919. The statement of account 
is now in course of preparation and will be filed 
within that time. 


Portable Repair Plants for Dredges 
Central repair plants have advantages in gold 
dredging where a number of dredges are operating 
in the same field, but if the dredges are at consider- 
able distances expense and time can be saved by a 
portable plant. 
At Hammonton, the Yuba Consolidated Goldfields . 


PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSOR FOR REPAIR WORK ON 
GOLD DREDGES 


Co. has a portable outfit, including an electrically 
driven compressor mounted on wheels to supply 
compressed air for the tools, and a portable electrical 
welding outfit. Forges and miscellaneous equipment 
can be loaded into trucks, and, if repairs are exten- 
sive, several sheds and a boom derrick are erected 
at a convenient place close to the dredge. Twenty- 
ton steel barges are used for transporting material 
between the dredge and the temporary plant. 


Monel Metal, according to J. R. Tanner in a statement 
made before the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
is not as satisfactory as other materials for use as a bear- 
ing metal where much rubbing of surface occurs. 


‘ 
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THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 





Petroleum Output of United States Increased 
5 Per Cent in 1919 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 

Preliminary estimates made by the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey indicates that the production of petrol- 
eum in the United States in 1919 was approximately 
376,000,000 bbl., an increase of 20,000,000 bbl. over 
the production in 1918. The stocks of domestic 
petroleum held by producers and marketing com- 
panies at the end of 1919 are estimated at 132,000,- 
000 bbl., an increase of 10,000,000 bbl. over the 
' stocks so held at the end of 1918. The excess of 
imports over exports in 1919 amounted to approxi- 
mately 47,000,000 bbl. 


Conference Called at Washington on Natural 
Gas Conservation 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 

The most important conference on the matter of 
natural gas conservation which ever has been held 
will take place in Washington Jan. 15. Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, will preside. Prom- 
ises to be present or have representatives at the con- 
vention have been received from fifteen state public 
utilities commissions, 101 natural gas companies, nine 
state geologists, 102 mayors of communities using 
gas, and twenty-one associations of manufacturers 
of appliances, and other organizations interested in 
extending the life of the country’s natural gas sup- 
plies. Three-fourths of all gas sold as a public utili- 
ty is natural gas. The consumers of natural gas 
number more than 2,400,000. Van H. Manning, 
director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, is in direct 
charge of the arrangements for the conference. 


The Okotoks Oil Field 

The production of oil in the Calgary oil field, now 
more generally and correctly known as the Okotoks 
field, has been making slow but steady progress since 
the collapse 6f the boom of 1914, which, followed by 
the outbreak of the war, greatly handicapped the 
few legitimate enterprises which were able to pro- 
ceed with actual development. Hampered by the 
difficulty of procuring funds owing to the widespread 
distrust created by the failure of nearly all of the 
500 companies organized during the boom, a few 
operators have persevered through years of dis- 
couragement and finally achieved a measure of suc- 
cess. Though Okotoks, 27 miles south of Calgary, 
is the shipping center, the field itself lies 16 miles 
west of Okotoks in the Turner Valley. The proven 
oil territory in the valley is estimated at about 12,- 
000 acres, the greater part of which is under lease 
to the Calgary Petroleum Products, Ltd. (the orig- 
inal Dingman enterprise) and the Southern Alberta 
Oil Co. 

The Southern Alberta Co.’s No. 1 well, the best 
in the field, has an output of from 40 to 50 bbl. 


per day. The oil is refined in a small refinery owned 
by a subsidiary company, the Southern Alberta 
Refineries, Ltd. The plant, technically known as a 
“topping plant,” has hitherto extracted only the 
gasoline, kerosene, and distillate, but the oil is of 
such high grade that the residue accumulated during 
three years of operation is comparatively small. 
The company is putting in an additional plant to 
utilize this residue for the manufacture of lubricat- 
ing oils and wax. The No. 2 well has been drilled 
3,000 ft. and may be a fair producer. — 

Southern Alberta interests are also closely identi- 
fied with the Alberta Southern Oil Co. which has a 
producing well yielding 10 bbl. per day, and also with 
the Midwest Oil Co., the well of which is nearing 
completion. Two dividends of 12 and 15 per cent 
have been paid by the Southern Alberta Oil Co. and 
three dividends each of 10 per cent by the Southern 
Alberta Refineries. These are the only dividends 
thus far paid by the Okotoks companies. 

The Calgary Petroleum Products, Ltd., has two 
wells. Dingman No. 1 yields a few barrels daily 
and at intervals a few weeks apart flows under ac- 
cumulated gas pressure, sometimes to the extent of 
100 bbl. at a time. Dingman No. 2 is a gas well. 
These two wells combined have an estimated gas 
flow of between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 cu. ft. per 
day. A third well is being put down. The company 
operates a topping plant in which it handles the 
crude oil from Dingman No. 1 and from the well of 
the Alberta Petroleum Consolidated. The gas, which 
is exceptionally rich in gasoline, is treated in a gaso- 
line absorption plant producing two grades of gaso- 
line. The absorption process yields a gasoline of 
65 to 69 deg. Beaume, which is approximately 10 
degrees lighter than ordinary commercial gasoline. 
The compressor process furnishes a still higher 
product, 93 to 95 dégrees Beaume. The residuary 
gas after the extraction of the gasoline, has a higher 
heating value than ordinary natural gas. It is used 
to operate the absorption plant and to furnish heat 
and light to the community. Should additional gas 
production be developed it may eventually be piped 
to Calgary. 

The Alberta Petroleum Consolidated well, drilled 
to 2,950 ft., furnishes a heavier oil, about 38 Beaume. 
There are several other companies engaged in active 
development work. The Mount Stephen Oil & Gas 
Co. is sinking a well a few hundred feet from South- 
ern Alberta No. 1. Further west the Record Oil Co. 
has a well 4,200 ft. deep, the deepest in the field, 
with a showing of oil. 


Government Committees supervising supplies of gasoline 
for France are considering leasing the petroleum springs at 
Pechelbronn, Alsace, a short distance northwest of Stras- 
burg. Exemption of petroleum from import duty is under 
consideration, and many important industries are transform- 
ing their furnaces so that oil may be burned instead of coal. ° 
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New York Section A.I. M. E. 
January Meeting 


Power Developments of the Chile Exploration 
Co. and the Braden Copper Co.-- Adoption 
of Co-operative System in Russia 
Solution for Present Unrest 
BY TELEGRAPH, NEW YORK, JAN. 8 

T the regular monthly meeting of the local 

section of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, held here last 
night, Percy H. Thomas gave an_ interesting 
description of the power developments of the 
Chile Exploration Co. and the Braden Copper 
Co. There being almost no water between Chu- 
quicamata and the coast, a hydroelectric instal- 
lation was out of the question. The 40,000-kw. gen- 
erating plant was therefore built at Tocopilla on the 
seaboard where fuel could easily be transported. Oil 
was selected rather than coal on account of the 
greater ease of unloading from ships along the rocky 
coast. Also it is a ‘more concentrated fuel, a factor 
of importance considering the distance over which 
it must be brought. 

Oil engines were considered but dismissed on ac- 
count of their high initial and operating cost and 
relatively small-unit rating. Thirteen hundred horse- 
power Babcock and Wilcox marine type boilers, with 
steel tube economizers, were finally decided upon 
and have been extremely successful. The economiz- 
ers must be carefully protected from corrosion. An 
interesting feature is the mechanical atomizers for 
the fuel oil. 

The evaporators are an unusual feature of the in- 
stallation and are used to distil sea water for the 
boilers. They are constructed of steel plate within 
which the sea water circulates, being heated by 
steam coils inside. They are of the high-pressure 
type, about 175 lb. being carried. Great efficiency 
is secured as practically the only loss of heat is in 
radiation and in the concentrated seawater blown 
off when it becomes too thick. Since this installa- 
tion evaporators have also been installed at Buffalo 
for removing encrusting solids from Lake Erie water 
for boiler use, and Mr. Thomas believes that the field 
for their profitable extension is large. Considerable 
trouble was encountered at first with vast amounts 
of seaweed clogging the intake pipes but this has 
been remedied by building a breakwater and install- 
ing revolving screens. 

Conditions of excessive moisture had to be met 
along the coast. The 100,000-v. transformers were 
made oil tight with a small head tank to keep the 
transformers filled at all times and to prevent in- 
gress of moisture-laden air. A special type of porce- 
lain insulator is used and those along the coast 
are washed every two weeks to remove accumulated 
salts. Except along the coast the line is a single 
circuit three-wire system and in that desert country 
is perfectly successful. 

Rotary converters are doing excellent work at the 
* mine and electric steam shovels, using alternating 
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current, have been developed to a high degree of effi- 
ciency. 

At Braden several hundred miles further south, 
there is plenty of water and a hydroelectric installa- 
tion was the only kind to be considered. The first 
power plant has a 450-ft. head using Francis type 
wheels. The new power plant receives water under 
1,500-ft. head through an 80-in. wood stave pipe 
eight miles long at the rate of 200 to 250 ft. per 
second. It has been found best to have this line 
buried. 

Walter G. Perkins read a paper in which he de- 
scribed the co-operative system in operation in Rus- 
sia before the war and which the Soviet Government 
has unsuccessfully tried to quash. Mr. Perkins 
thinks that bolshevism will die out from internal 
causes because it is not in accord with the nature © 
of the people. He believes the present government 


will change to a system of socialized co-operatives. 


Edward Brush 


Edward Brush, vice-president of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., died at his home at Green- 
wich, Conn., on Jan. 6, 1920, in his sixty-sixth year, 
after an illness extending over about six months. 

Mr. Brush was graduated from the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale University in 1874, afterwards 
obtaining a position with the Consolidated Kansas 
City Smelting & Refining Co. He was secretary of 
this company from 1888 to 1898, at which time, upon 
the organization of the American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., he was made secretary and later vice-presi- 
dent of the latter organization. 

As an expert on the economic position of silver 
and lead, Mr. Brush received wide recognition. ‘The 
Mexican government, in 1902, commended him as a 
special ambassador in association with several Amer- 
ican and Mexican financiers, to visit the principal 
countries of the world in an effort to reach interna- 
tional agreement on the price of silver. The mission 
was successful in every country but Russia, where 
its purpose conflicted with the aims of that country 
in the Far East. 

Upon Mr. Brush’s return to this country, Presi- 
dent Taft presented him with the first set of the 
new Philippine coinage, as a recognition of his 
services which were also publicly acknowledged on 
the floor of the Senate by Elihu Root. During the 
war Mr. Brush lent his valuable services to the Gov- 
ernment. and served on the lead committee of the 
War Trade Board. 


Oil Shales in Uintah Basin, Utah 


Oil shales in Uintah Basin have been attracting 
more attention lately, possibly owing to the promise 
of a railroad into this section. In any case, an un- 
usually large number of filings on oil shale lands, 
according to records at Vernal, the county seat of 
Uintah County, are being made. Also frequent in- 
spections of oil shale properties are reported to have 
been made during the past summer by men repre- 
senting outside capital. 
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Landslide on Alaska Juneau’s 
Property Causes Damage 
Plant Unharmed So Far As Known— 
Company Reducing Milling Costs 
and Increasing Tonnage 


A landslide from the property of the 
Alaska Juneau Mining Co. at Juneau 
on Jan. 2 resulted in the death of three 
and the injury of about eleven others, 
according to latest reports, with a 
property loss of $75,000. The office of 


oe 


During the last year alteration and 
construction work at the Alaska Juneau 
mill, according to Mr. Bradley shortly 
before his departure, was done accord- 
ing to a definite program of reducing 
milling costs to a reasonable figure per 
ton and of increasing the capacity of 
the mill up to the tonnage of ore orig- 
inally promised for it. 

“Operating costs will be decidedly re- 
cuced by sending to the changed and 


pilot mill bins. Between the two rock- 
crusher units there will be installed 
shaking grizzleys which will deliver all 
the plus-six-inch discharge from the 
jaw crushers to short sorting convey- 
ors located over the gyratory crushers; 
and from these conveyors all quartz 
will be pushed off into the gyratory and 
all waste oversize will continue on out 
through the mill on a conveyor to the 
waste dump. The undersize from the 





ALASKA JUNEAU MINING CO.’S CONCENTRATOR, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


the company in San Francisco could 
give no information beyond that pub- 
lished in the daily papers, owing to 
the fact that P. R. Bradley, general 
superintendent for the company at 
Juneau, was then en route to Alaska 
and no word had been received. The 
company’s mine is situated high above 
Juneau on a 45-degree hill, so that a 
movement of the surface might readily 
precipitate rock and earth upon the 
towa below. 


converted ball mills only such feed as 
has passed a 2-in. grizzley,” said Mr. 
Bradley. “These screenings consist of 
the most friable portion of the ore and 
they will be reduced by the ball mills 
in closed circuits to a fine pulp, thus 
eliminating the tube mills from the 
fiow sheet. Increased capacity and 
lower operating costs will be gained by 
the rejection of waste at two points, 
namely, between the jaw and gyratory 
rock crushers and over the 50-stamp 


shaking grizzleys will by-pass the gyra- 
tory crushers and unite with the gyra- 
tory discharge. This combined stream 
of crushed rock and screenings is then 
conveyed to a point over the ball mill 
bins where it is again grizzlied, the 
undersize going to the bins as ball mill 
feed and the oversize continuing on to 
the 50-stamp pilot mill where it is 
trommeled, to screen out any remain- 
ing small material; washed, to prepare 
it for sorting, and then sent to picking 
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belts from which the quartz is pushed 
off for stamp mill feed. The waste con- 
tinues on the same belts through the 
mill to the waste dump. 

“At the end of the year all the sort- 
ing equipment over the stamp mill was 
in operation; but to make the whole 
installation complete, there yet remains 
to be installed the shaking grizzlies and 
waste conveyors in the coarse crushing 
plant. 

“The waste from the waste dump will 
be loaded into Granby-type cars by 
apron feeders and then dropped by 


American Metal Co. Absorbs 
L. Vogelstein & Co. 
Vogelstein Acquires Full Interest in 
Chrome Plant of U. S. Metals 
Refining Co. 

The American Metal Co., Ltd., has 
acquired the entire business of L. Vogel- 
stein & Co., Inc., of New York, an inde- 
pendent metal-producing and trading 
concern. Among the assets of the Vog- 
elstein company taken over by the 
American Metal Co. is the copper re- 
finery at Chrome, N. J., in which Vogel- 
stein up to recently had a minority 
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ing organizations of the United States. 
The company as now constituted should 
prove of value, not only in the develop- 
ment of the American metal industry, 
but in promoting American inter- 
national trade. 

L. Vogelstein has been elected a 
vice-president of the American Metal 
Co., and will henceforth take an active 
part in its management. “When inter- 
viewed Mr. Vogelstein made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The United States Metals Refining 
Co., with a plant at Chrome, N. J., and 


GENERAL VIEW, CONTINUOUS WITH THAT ON OPPOSITE PAGE, OF U. S. METALS REFINING CO.’S PLANT AT CHROME, N. J. 


gravity to the beach over a double- 
track tramway 2,000 ft. long for final 
disposal. This tramway is constructed 
on an 8 per cent grade to the beach 
and will be operated by a double-drum 
hoist controlled by a 150-hp. motor. At 
the end of the year the tramway proper 
was about 75 per cent completed and 
the loading platform and hoist installa- 
tion were well under way. 

“After the foregoing has all been 
accomplished, there will then remain 
some refinements to be worked out in 
the concentrating flow sheet in order 
to increase the recovery of the gold, 
lead and silver contents of the ore.” 


A Bureau of Mines has been organ- 


ized at Dos Cabezas, Ariz. It is headed 


by W. K. Dawson. 


interest, until he acquired the controll- 
ing interest by purchase from the U. S. 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. L. 
Vogelstein, owner of the Vogelstein 
company, acquired a substantial inter- 
est in the American Metal Co. at the 
recent sale of the Metal company 
shares held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Other purchasers of Metal com- 
pany shares at the same time were the 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Co., J. Horace 
Harding, Louis T. Haggin, Charles D. 
Barney & Co. and others affiliated with 
the Cerro de Pasco Co., in addition to 
various previous American stockholders 
and officers of the Metal company. This 
transaction establishes a strong, inde- 
pendent company, which will occupy a 
leading and influential position among 
the metal producing, refining and sell- 


at Grasselli, Ind., was heretofore two- 
thirds owned by U. S.Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co. and one-third by us. I 
bought the U. S. Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co.’s interest in the Chrome 
plant, at the same time selling my in- 
terest in the Grasselli plant. The new 
directors and officers of the U. S. Metals 
Refining Co. are as follows: L. Vogel- 
stein, president and director; F. Y. 
Robertson, vice-president and general 
manager and director; Otto Sussman, 
vice-president and director; J. B. 
Beatty, secretary and treasurer and di- 
rector; J. A. Schloss, director; E. H. 
Clark, director; A. G. Todd, director; 
R. E. Empey, controller and assistant 
treasurer, and E. H. Probst, assistant 
secretary.” 

The Chrome plant, although not the 
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largest, is one of the most thoroughly 
equipped copper refineries in the United 
States. Under the superintendency of 
R. W. Deacon, who now becomes works 
manager, improvements in equipment 
and methods have been installed as rap- 
idly as exhaustive experimental and de- 
velopment work proved the advisability 
of such changes. 


The refinery has a capacity of 20,000,- 
000 Ib. of copper per month. The pre- 
cious metals are recovered from the 
tankhouse slimes and refined in their 
own silver refinery. A Cottrell electri- 
cal precipitator, containing many inno- 
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able for ocean-going vessels of 27-ft. 
draught, and the old U. S. M. R. Co. 
took advantage of this to build ade- 
quate docks for both their smelter and 
refinery. 

The personnel of the plant is as fol- 
lows: R. W. Deacon is general superin- 
tendent; B. B. Hood, assistant to the 
superintendent; F. R. Pyne, assistant 
plant superintendent; C. L. Colbert, su- 
perintendent of the smelter; M. A. 
Koechert, production superintendent; 
W. C. Smith, metallurgist; L. V. Reese, 
chief engineer; H. D. Greenwood, chief 
chemist; Sidney Rolle, superintendent 
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Seek to Recover Possession of 
Dolly Varden Mine 
Legislation That Enabled Taylor 
Mining Co. to Secure Control 
to Be Rigidly Tested 
BY ROBERT DUNN 
John Oliver, premier of British Co- 
lumbia, has been notified by. solicitors 
for the Dolly Varden Mines Co. that 
the validity of legislation passed by the 
provincial government through which 
the Taylor Mining Co. became pos- 


sessed of the Dolly Varden mine and 
plant in the Alice Arm district will be 
subjected to a rigid test. 


It is stated 





THIS PLANT WAS RECENTLY TAKEN OVER BY L. VOGELSTEIN & CO., OF NEW YORK, WHICH IN TURN HAS BEEN ABSORBED BY 


vations, was installed last summer on 
the silver refinery waste-gas flue. It is 
one of the most up-to-date and efficient 
Cottrell plants ever built, making a sav- 
ing of 98 to 100 per cent of the waste 
gas values. 

The present smelter has a daily 
capacity of about 750 tons of ore. It 
is not known whether L. Vogelstein 
plans the construction of a new smelter. 
The chemical and metallurgical labora- 
tory was built two years ago at a cost 
of over $100,000, and its equipment for 
the analysis of the company’s products 
is the last word in construction and 
arrangement of this kind. 

The plant is reached both by the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, and by 
means of the Kill Von Kull (Staten 
Island Sound). Kill Von Kull is navig- 


AMERICAN METAL CO. (SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 


of the department of industrial rela- 
tions; W. W. Conner, power superin- 
tendent; C. E. Smith, purchasing agent; 
Jacob Roth, chief clerk; J. C. Clark, 
superintendent of silver refinery; How- 
ard W. Thorn, superintendent of yards; 
H. M. Green, superintendent of tank- 
house; August Marks, superintendent 
casting department, and Harry Moore- 
craft, superintendent of weighing and 
sampling. 


Surplus Brass Brings Low Price 


A price of 13.11c. per lb. was obtained 
by the War Department for its surplus 
brass rod. Most of the rods were not 
of commercial sizes. At that price 
5,500,000 lb. was sold. The remaining 
surplus of brass is being sorted and 
classified, and will be put on sale soon. 


that an appeal is likely to be taken to 
the Minister of Justice at Ottawa, the 
demand being made that the statutes 
dealing with this mining property and 
passed at the last session of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Legislature be vetoed. No 
official information is available as to 
the grounds on which this will be asked 
but, broadly speaking, it is clear that 
it will be argued that the province has 
stepped beyond the authority given by 
the British North American Act. 

The legislation complained of was 
the result of an extended investigation 
by a special committee of the House 
last winter. Having almost completed 
a railway from tidewater at Alice Arm 
to the Dolly Varden mine, the Taylor 
Engineering Co. charged and were able 
to satisfy the committee as to the jus- 
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tice of their charge that they had not 
been paid, the Dolly Varden company 
being in arrears to such an extent that 
the contracting company (the Taylor 
company) was unable to meet its lia- 
bilities. The upshot was the passage 
of the Dolly Varden Amending Act 
which provided that charges against 
the property should be fully met by a 
specified date and that in the event of 
failure the mine and holdings could be 
disposed of. Payment was not made 
and the Taylor Mining Co., a subsidiary 
of the Taylor Engineering Co., secured 
control and commenced active develop- 
ment. Considerable ore high in silver 
values has been delivered to the Anyox 
smelter of the Granby company. If the 
appellant company are successful in 
their efforts to have the provincial 
legislation set aside, the question will 
be opened up of responsibility to the 
original holding company for the value 
of the ore extracted during the last 
year. 


Northwest Mining Association’s 
Convention in February 

The annual convention of the North- 
west Mining Association will be held in 
Spokane Feb. 16 to 21. Attention will 
be given to the assembling of a rep- 
resentative mining exhibit. Frank C. 
Bailey, secretary of the Association 
and in charge of the convention, reports a 
wide interest in the display from many 
districts which never before have ex- 
hibited, especially from some sections 
of Okanogan and Stevens counties in 
Washington and from the Pine Creek 
district of the Coeur d’Alenes. British 
Columbia and the big mines of the 
Couer d’Alenes always have good ex- 
hibits, and these will be more extensive 
than heretofore. 


A special day will be set aside for 
the Columbia section of the American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers, and there will be an Idaho 
day, a British Columbia day, and a 
Washington day. It is possible that 
this convention will extend an invita- 
tion to the American Mining Congress 
to hold its 1920 session in Spokane. 


Chairmen of special committees for 
the annual convention in February have 
been appointed by the president, Frank 
A. Ross, as follows: Finance, Frank C. 
Bailey; resolutions, Sidney Norman; 
entertainment, Dan M. Drumheller; in- 
formation, Charles H: Goodsell; exhib- 
its, A. W. Patterson; invitations, Oscar 
Cain; and transportation, C. A. Gray. 


The Action Against La Rose Mines 
brought by M. J. O’Brien, Ltd., over 
disputed territory, asking the court for 
a declaration as to the boundary be- 
tween the properties was recently dis- 


missed after a trial lasting nine days. 


Hecla’s Crosscut Reaches Vein on 
2,000 Level 

Reserves Increased and New Ore Un- 

changed in Quality—Not Affected 

by Federal Apex Suit 

The crosscut on the 2,000 level of 
the Hecla mine near Burke, Ida., has 
cut the orebody showing the vein to 
be 14 ft. wide with about 3 ft. of high- 
grade lead-silver ore in the center and 
strong streaks of ore on each wall. This 
adds 400 ft. of depth to the known ore- 
body, and it is reasonable to expect that 
it will prove fully as long as on the 
1,600 level, where it was 1,800 ft. and 
averaging 5 to 6 ft. wide. The ore on 
the 2,000 level is practically of the 
same grade as that above, which is a 
most gratifying feature, since it is not 
unusual in that vicinity for zinc to ap- 
pear at great depth and also since the 
percentage of iron sometimes occurs, 
both to an extent that often reduces 
the value of the ore. Neither of these 
appear in the ore as far as explored on 
the 2,000 level, which indicates that this 
wonderful ore shoot will maintain its 
high values for many hundred feet 
deeper. This strike was made in the 
original Hecla vein, and the ore has 
no connection with the “east orebody” 
which is involved in litigation with the 
Federal Mining & Smelting Co. and 
Marsh Mines Consolidated over the 
question of apex, action in which case 
was recently filed. 

Lordsburg, N. M., Now County 

Seat of Hidalgo County 

On Jan. 1 the southern half of Grant 
County, New Mexico, became known as 
Hidalgo County with Lordsburg as 
county seat. Properties in the old Gold 
Hill, Leidendorf, Shakespeare and Vir- 
ginia districts will be referred to in 
these columns under the general’ title 
of Lordsburg district, since they ure 
all within a radius of ten miles of 
Lordsburg. 


Lake Superior Iron Ore Shipments 

Shipments from the Lake Superior 
iron ore districts fell off 13,979,337 tons 
sn 1919 as compared with 1918 accord- 
ing to final and official figures submit- 
ted below: 


DOCK AND PORT 1918 1919 
C. & N. W., Escan- 
8,410,005 


canaba 

D. S. S. & A., Mar- 
quette 

53. Sree as, 


1,553,353 
634,087 
1,498,848 


d 4,866,240 
Soo Line, Ashland 1,176,439 1,049,143 
G. N., Superiov.........11,635,603 9,114,214 
Soo Line, Superior 1,756,265 1,268,503 
N. P., Superior 676,473 542,248 
D. M. & N., Duluth 20,567,288 16,821,209 


D. & I. R., Two 
8,723,472 6,424,545 


Harbors 
Total 61,156,782 47,177,395 
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Hobart Mining Co. Loses in Suit 
Brought by Minnesota 
Must Pay Royalty on Crude Ore Mined 
from State Properties 
Royalty on all wash ores mined from 
state properties must be paid on crude 
ore according to a decision handed down 
by the Minnesota Supreme Court in De- 
cember. This test case is based on 
the operation of the Majorca mine by 
the Hobart Mining Co. on a lease from 
the state and the present decision is 
the result of an appeal by the state. 
In April, May and June, 1916, the com- 
pany mined and washed 16,021 tons of 
crude ore and derived therefrom 10,414 
tons of merchantable ore. Royalty was 
paid on the 10,414 tons and the state 
began suit to recover royalty on the 
5,607 tons of waste left on the prem- 
ises. The lower court found in favor 
of the mining company and the state 
appealed. In June, 1919, the Supreme 
Court reversed the lower court and 
ordered it to amend its conclusions of 
law. A re-argument was later granted 
and the following opinion handed down 
with Chief Justice Brown and Asso- 
ciate Justice Holt dissenting: 


“The tendency is constant for low- 
grade iron ore to come into the class 
designated as merchantable shipping 
iron ore. Improved furnace methods 
and improved methods of treatment 
make iron ore usable which before such 
methods was not usable. More effi- 
cient mining methods and better trans- 
portation conditions make it profitable 
to mine and ship ore, which, though 
usable, could not be mined and shipped 
at a profit if less efficient methods in 
mining and transportation were used. 
Gradually lower grade ores become 
capable of use and are mined and mar- 
keted at a profit. 


“The low-grade ore, just as_ the 
standard ore, is iron ore. It has an iron 
content distributed through it with con- 
siderable uniformity which gives it 
value notwithstanding the presence of 
silica and sand and other waste sub- 
stances with which it is intersected. Its 
value is not prospective only. It has a 
value, or some of it has, for present 
time. It differs from the standard ore 
in quality and value and it differs in 
this respect, important in this litiga- 
tion, that it cannot be used in the fur- 
naces under present known furnace 
methods in the connection in which it 
comes from its natural bed in the mine 
after the removal from it of such dirt 
and rock and other waste material as 
it is practical and customary to remove 
by hand or pick or shovel or otherwise 
in ordinary good mining. 

“Within the contemplation of the 
lease the iron ore taken to the washing 
plant is the iron ore mined, and within 
its contemplation this is the iron ore 
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upon which the royalty of 25c. per ton 
is to be paid. The state shares in the 
gain coming from the treatment of 
low-grade ores, just as it gains from 
an improvement in furnace methods 
and transportation and mining, in this 
respect and to this extent, that when 
the call comes for its low-grade ore 
and it is mined under a lease it gets 
a 25c. royalty, but it never gets more. 
The lessee gets the profit, large or 
small, beyond this.” 


Minnesota Iron Ore Reserves 
Show Net Decrease 

Figures recently published by the 
Minnesota State Tax Commission show 
that the value of Minnesota iron ore 
reserves has depreciated $12,993,079 
during the assessment year ending May 
1, 1919. The loss has been brought 
about by the shipment of 45,000,000 
tons during the period covered while 
but 7,900,000 tons have been brought 
in by new exploration and devel- 
opment. As of May 1, 1919, the ore 
reserves of all ranges totaled 1,394,- 
923,451 tons with an assessed valuation 
of $282,109,811 distributed by counties 
as follows: 


County Tonnage Valuation 
St. Louis........1,180,822,166 $258,663,231 
Tteasea: ccc. 155,195.645 18,942,319 
Crow Wing... 58,828,640 4,464,511 
PANO. ncn 77,000 39,750 


At the time of the establishment of the 
State Tax Commission in 1907 the as- 
sessed valuation of Minnesota ore was 
$84,460,409, which represented a flat 
valuation without much regard for ton- 
nages or quality but the survey then 
immediately ordered by the new com- 
mission revealed tonnages and qualities 
justified an assessment of $192,000,000, 
the first one equalized by the commis- 
‘ sion. Since 1907 exploration and de- 
velopment have revealed new tonnages 
at such a rate that this year’s assess- 
ment is $90,000,000 in excess of the 
original valuation in spite of the fact 
that 450,000,000 tons has been shipped 


from the state during the period 
elapsed. 
Changes in Quebec Mines Act 


Proposed 

A measure making some important 
changes in the Quebec Mines Act has 
received a third reading in the Legis- 
lature of that province. It makes all 
claim owners who do not develop their 
mines within two years subject to a 
tax of 10c. an acre per annum, and pro- 
vides that all mines on grants of land 
en which settlers have not fulfilled con- 
ditions of settlement shall become the 
property of the Government after Jan- 
uary, 1921. In reckoning the period of 
six months allowed, within which a 
prospector may take out his miner’s 
license, it provides that the first four 
months of the year are to be omitted. 


Rand Stocks Offered on New York 
Market 


American shares of the Rand Mines, 
Ltd., of South Africa, are being offered 
by a banking syndicate headed by Ber- 
nard Scholle & Co. at $40 a share on a 
“when, as and if issued” basis. The 
American shares, of which it is under- 
stood 60,000 will be issued, each will 
represent two and one-half sterling 
shares, or a total of 150,000 English 
shares. The present outstanding capi- 
tal of the company consists of 2,125,995 
shares of five shillings par value. 


Merger Proposed of Mining Prop- 
erties in Black Hills 

A deal is pending for the consolida- 

tion of all the larger properties of the 

Keystone district in the Black Hills of 


' 


Arcadian Consolidated Mining Co. 
Ready to Operate 
Property of New Michigan Copper 
Merger Lies Along Eastern 
Sandstone 

All the legal details connected with 
the amalgamation of the New Baltic 
and the New Arcadian properties into 
one company have been completed. The 
company became the Arcadian Consoli- 
dated Mining Co. on Jan. 1. Work is 
to be resumed in the near future. The 
property has all equipment necessary 
for resuming operations at the two 
points where previous development 
showed promising results. An addi- 
tional boiler, lately purchased from the 
Quincy, was delivered Dec. 30. The 
articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the secretary of state, the Ameri- 





JOHANNESBURG, S. A., LOOKING SOUTH EAST, SHOWING IN BACKGROUND STRING OF 
MINES THAT STRETCH FOR SIXTY MILES FROM RANDFONTEIN TO SPRINGS 


South Dakota, and it is probable that 
it will be consummated. This will mean 
operations on a large scale and the 
revival of work at the famous Holy 


Terror mine, which was the richest gold | 


property in the Black Hills when forced 
to suspend through litigation about 
twenty years ago. Other properties 
included in the proposed consolidation 
are the Columbia, Bullion, Keystone 
and smaller holdings adjacent to the 
town of Keystone. 


Unwatering Homestake Mine 
After Recent Fire 


Unwatering of the Homestake mine 
at Lead, S. D., continues. The water 
is now below the 700 level and work 
has been resumed on levels above this 
depth. It is probable that additional 
mills will be placed in commission dur- 
ing January. Foundations are being laid 
for a new electric-driven hoist at the 
Ellison shaft. The new powder magazine 
has been completed in Reno Gulch and 
will be ready for use as soon as tracks 
are laid to the site. 


can Trust Co. has been named as trans- 
fer agent, the Boston Safe Deposit Co. 
as registrars and application has been 
made for listing with the Boston Stock 
Exchange. 


The Michigan copper properties that 
have proven commercially successful 
have been opened along the western 
sandstone, with the exception of the 
Copper Range and the Isle Royale. 
The Calumet conglomerate, the Pewabic 
lode, the Osceola amygdaloid and the 
Kearsarge amygdaloid are all opened 
along the western sandstone. For 
years it was looked upon as a folly 
to expect to find copper in paying 
quantities close to the eastern sand- 
stone. Then the Baltic lode was opened 
twenty years ago and the Champion, 
Trimountain and Baltic mines, now all 
constituents of the Copper Range com- 
pany, were opened on the eastern sand- 
stone. That was followed later by the 
operation of the lodes which the Isle 
Royale company has so successfully 


. handled. Now there is a good deal of 


attention to the work which is being 
done on the Mayflower-Old Colony tract, 
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also in the same horizon. The lands 
which the Arcadian Consolidated com- 
pany owns lie along the eastern sand- 
stone and the formation which has been 
opened in the New Baltic and in the 
Arcadian shaft, carrying copper in both 
cases, may be one of several unidenti- 
fied lodes which approximate the east- 
ern sandstone. 


American Prospecting Club 
Tonopah Organization to Promote Pros- 
pecting and Deal in Prospects 

The American Prospecting Club was 
organized recently at Tonopah by sev- 
eral mining men, most of whom are, or 
have been, residents of Nevada, and 
interested in mining in the state. The 
object of the club, as its title indicates, 
is to promote prospecting and the de- 
velopment of prospects. This purpose 
is to be accomplished by sending out 
prospectors, paying them prevailing 
wages, plus a bonus of 25 per cent of 
the net proceeds derived from the sale 
of any prospect they may be instru- 
mental in finding. 

It is also intended that the club will 
buy and sell prospects. At the present 
time there is no intention to attempt to 
develop prospects or mines beyond that 
point where a sale can be effected. In 
other words, the main idea of the club 
is to discover new mines and develop 


and sell, rather than to actually operate. 


The operating capital is to be pro- 
vided by the sale of units. The incor- 
poration includes 10,000 units of $100 
each. Each unit is to represent a mem- 
bership in the club. 

There is reliable information to the 
effect that the organization is complete, 
and a limited amount of the working 
capital already provided through the 
sale of units. The president of the club 
is now in New York in connection with 
further financing and is expected to 
return to Tonopah soon. The club is 
actually operating at the present time, 
on a limited scale, in California and 
Nevada. 


. Provincial Mining Association 
Proposed for Ontario 
Operators Would Organize to Guard 


Interests More Effectively—In- 
creased Taxation Threatened 


Mining operators in Northern On- 
tario, and the Cobalt Mine Managers’ 
Association in particular, are working 
on a scheme for a provincial mining 
association, which will represent the 
majority of the more important mining 
companies in Ontario. One of the chief 
difficulties that the mining companies 
have suffered under in the past, when 
it came to questions of more than local 
importance, has been lack of co-opera- 
tion, and it has been felt that in gov- 
ernment circles in particular the indus- 
try has not received the consideration 


which its importance to the community 
deserves. The recent appointment of a 
locomotive engineer to the position of 
Minister of Mines has crystallized this 
feeling. It is felt that such an organi- 
zation would be of much benefit to the 
industry, particularly in view of the 
fact that the labor members of the new 
government have very serious ideas of 
additional taxation and shorter hours 
of work for the mines. While the or- 
ganization would be of benefit in deal- 
ing with questions of this sort, it is 
also felt that it might effect consider- 
able savings in the purchasing of such 
supplies as coal and cyanide, and might 
also be able to bring about a reduction 
in insurance premiums which are felt 
to be too high. The organization will 
probably have headquarters in Toronto 
and the office will be in charge of a 
good mining engineer. 


Dominion Assay Office at Van- 
couver to Pay Bonus on Gold 


Instruction Received from Ottawa 
Following Board of Trade’s Plea 
on Behalf of Producers 


T. C. Boville, Deputy Minister of 
Finance, Ottawa, has notified the Board 
of Trade of Vancouver, B. C., that in- 
structions are to be given officials of 
the Dominion Assay Office, Vancouver, 
B. C., to pay a 5 per cent bonus on 
gold offered for sale at that office. Of- 
ficial word of this policy has not yet 
been received (Jan. 3) at the Assay 
Office, but it is expected momentarily. 


It is believed that this action is the 


‘result of representations made through 


the Vancouver Board of Trade on be- 
half of the gold producers of British 
Columbia. The latter contended that 
with all costs increasing while the 
value of their product remained sta- 
tionary they were placed in an unfair 
position as compared with those en- 
gaged in other branches of the mining 
industry. Incidentally it was pointed 
out that the Hedley Mining Co., here- 
tofore one of the largest single gold 
producers in the province, found it im- 
possible to maintain its output under 
such conditions. 

Until about the middle of December 
the Vancouver Assay Office was au- 
thorized to pay for gold in New York 
funds when the same were demanded. 
With the withdrawal of this privilege, 
and the consequent further handicap- 
ping of Canadian gold miners and gold 
mining companies by requiring them to 
accept Canadian funds against which 
there is a serious adverse exchange rate 
in the United States, the situation of 
those who must make some purchases 
necessary to continue their work in the 
United States became considerably 
more serious. 
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Possible Smelter Competition 
Interests B. C. Shippers 
Effect at Trail of Entry of Kellogg 
Plant into Custom Field Discussed 


Operators of East and West Koote- 
nay, in British Columbia, are much in- 
terested in the recent announcement 
that the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining 
& Concentrating Co., at Kellogg, Ida., 
is arranging to convert its smelter into 
a bonded lead warehouse to the end 
that it may receive the lead-silver ores 
of British Columbia for treatment, the 
product to be shipped without payment 
of duties to foreign markets. Un- 
doubtedly this would have the effect of 
bringing the Bunker Hill company into 
competition with the Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting Co. of Canada, operat- 
ing its smelter at Trail, B. C. How 
much of the ore of independent Pro- 
vincial shippers will be sent out of Brit- 
ish Columbia, if the Bunker Hill com- 
pany suceeds in obtaining bonding 
privileges, will depend on whether 
lower smelting charges at Kellogg will 
more than offset the lower freight rates 
to Trail. The opinion is widespread 
among western Canadian operators that 
the American smelter will be able to 
offer better terms on the refractory 
ores of the Slocan and of other sections 
of the Kootenays because of the wide 
field from which it draws and because 
of the great variety, comparatively, of 
the ores coming to its furnaces. On 
the other hand, it is asserted by some 
that the Consolidated company has had 
to face many difficult problems in the 
endeavor to handle the refractory ores 
of the province at reasonable rates. 
Some believe that it will be principally 
these refractory ores that will go to 
Kellogg instead of Trail, and the Con- 
solidated company would be content to 
do without. These individuals declare 
that it would be a serious blow to the 
mining industry of British Columbia 
were the American concern permitted 
to cripple or hamper the Canadian com- 
pany. 

A transaction that has been pending 
for some time for the acquisition by a 
British financial syndicate of a large 
interest in the Dominion Steel Corpora- 
tion, of Sydney, N. S., was concluded 
during the latter half of November. The 
syndicate purchases 50,000 shares of 
the common stock of the corporation av 
$70 per share. President Workman, in 
making the announcement, stated that 
he had felt that the business could be 
greatly extended by enlisting the co- 
operation of men influential in steel, 
coal and shipping circles. The syndi- 
cate includes Viscount Furness, Sir Wil- 
liam Beardmore, Sir Trevor Dawson, Sir 
Henry McGowan, Benjamin Talbot and 
Henry Steele, all outstanding figures in 
their respective fields. 
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Electrolytic Zinc Co., of Tasmania, 
Plans 100-Ton Plant 
Bids for Equipment Received—Broken 
Hill Ores Can Be Treated 
Successfully 


The Electrolytic Zinc Co. at Risden, 
Tasmania, having demonstrated the 
success of the process for the produc- 
tion of zinc from Broken Hill ores is 
about to embark on the erection of 100- 
ton plant, and offers for the supply of 
equipment are now under considera- 
tion. The power required by the com- 
pany is purchased from the Tasmanian 
Government MHydro-Electric Depart- 
ment which is extending the plant to 
meet the increasing demand. Speaking 
in the House of Assembly recently, the 
Minister of Works said that the surveys 
had now reached such a stage as would 
enable it to be stated that 70,000 hp. 
can be made available at the generating 
station from the water supply which 
can be conserved in the Great Lake. 
The equipment includes the two orig- 
inal 5,000-hp. units and two 8,000-hp. 
units, making 26,000 hp. soon to be avail- 
able to meet immediate commitments. 
Three more 8,000-hp. units have been 
erdered, making a total of 42,000 hp., 
plus one spare 8,000-hp. unit. The cap- 
ital cost analysis disclosed £1,500,000 
for power stations; £573,000 for trans- 
mission lines, sub-stations, etc.; Hobart 
installation, £200,000, equal to £33 per 
electrical horsepower; total cost, £2,- 
500,000; annual charge at 5% per cent, 
£202,700. The revenue anticipations in- 
cluded Electrolytic Zine Co., £60,000; 
Hydro-Electric P. & M. Co. (producing 
carbide) at Electrona, £30,000; and Ho- 
bart district, £60,000. 


United Verde Copper Company’s 
Construction Program 
Roaster Plant to be Complete Within 
Year—New Mine Surface Plant 
_ 40 Per Cent Finished 


In the latter part of 1917, it was 
decided to make extensive improve- 
ments to the smelter of the United 
Verde Copper Co. at Clarkdale, Ariz., 
and also to build a powdered coal plant, 
a new roaster plant and to make other 
improvements and additions. However, 
work was not actively begun until the 
spring of 1918, when the foundations 
for three additional réverberatory fur- 
naces were built. Work has continued 
on these up to the present time. The 
three additional furnaces, known as re- 
verberatories 4, 5-and 6, are each 25 ft. 
wide inside by 100 ft. long. 

Six new waste heat boilers have also 
been installed, two being connected in 
parallel to each reverberatory furnace. 
Each boiler is of the Sterling type and 
of 743 hp. rated capacity. These re- 
verberatory furnaces will be fired by 
powdered coal, which will be prepared 


in a coal plant which is nearing com- 
pletion. The active construction work 
on this plant began a year ago and con- 
sists of a storage and reclaiming plant 
capable of storing 12,000 tons of coal 
under water and reclaiming from same 
by means of a traveling overhead gan- 
try bucket crane. 

A dryer plant and pulverizer plant 
have been built for a capacity of 500 
tons of powdered coal per day, which 
can easily be increased to 700 tons ‘per 
day by running three shifts. The coal 
is dried in Ruggles coal dryers and is 
pulverized in Raymond pulverizer mills. 
A compete vacuum and filter system 
has been installed which is expected to 
keep the entire plant free from dust 
and prevent any excessive dust losses 
from the exhaust stack. 

The construction of a new roaster 
plant consisting of twelve 22%-ft. 
diameter Wedge roaster furnaces has 
been started. It is expected that this 
plant will be completed within a year. 
Together with the present roasters, it 
is expected to give an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 2,500 tons of calcines per day. 
A Cottrell smoke treater plant is also 
in process of development and work is 
expected to start on this plant in the 
very near future. 

At the mine in Jerome, the new un- 
derground Shaft No. 5 was completed 
and put in operation last May. This 
shaft is for hoisting ore exclusively. 
The hoisting arrangement consists of 
a double-drum Allis-Chalmers motor- 
driven hoist, with a direct-current mo- 
tor supplied by a fly-wheel motor- 
generator set located in the hoist sta- 
tion. The skips are of 7-ton capacity 
and dump automatically into bins lo- 
cated on the 1,000-level of the mine. 

The new Shaft No. 6 has been raised 
and will also be operated’ from an un- 
derground hoisting station and will be 
used exclusively as a service shaft for 
men and supplies. The concrete lining 
of this shaft is just being started and 
it is expected that it will be in opera- 
tion within another year. This hoist 
will be a single-drum Nordberg induc- 
tion-motor-driven hoist. The main cage 
will be counterbalanced by a counter- 
weight connected to a flat cable wound 
on a reel secured to the main drum 
shaft. The shaft collar will be located 
at the 500 level of the mine and con- 
nected by about 2,000 ft. of tunnel to 
the mine surface plant now under con- 
struction. 

The present mine surface plant will 
be abandoned owing to the steam shovel 
operations which will strip the ground 
now being occupied. The new surface 
plant is located down the hill 500 ft. 
below the present surface and will con- 
sist of a modern compressor plant and a 
complete layout of shops, change house 


and all accessory equipment. The en- 
tire plant will be electrified and served 
by the power house at Clarkdale and 
also the Arizona Power Co. The change 
house will be equipped to take care of 
1,400 men and will have a time office 
in connection with it. The machine 
shop, the foundation for which is now 
complete, will be equipped to repair 
the large railway locomotives and 
steam shovels. In addition, there will 
be built a boiler and blacksmith shop, 
a mine shop, electric shop, warehouse, 
substation and heating plant. All of 
this work is now about 40 per cent com- 
pleted. 

Construction will begin in the near 
future of a town development close to 
the mine surface plant. Modern sani- 
tary housing will be provided for the 
company’s employees. 


Annual Report of Mount Lyell 
Co., Tasmania 

The Mount Lyell report for the year 
ended Sept. 30 shows a reduction of 
about 20 per cent on the output for the 
previous year mainly owing to the in- 
fluenza epidemic and the scarcity of 
labor. Working costs on account of the 
lower tonnage treated and the increased 
prices for supplies jumped by 6s. 144d. 
to £1/15/3%4 per ton of crude ore. The 
falling off in revenue was responsible 
for a loss of £5,764 on the company’s 
railway from Queenstown to Regatta 
Point, a distance of 32 miles. A com- 
parison of the results for the past two 
years is shown in the following table: 


1918 1919 

SI CIID pic peta occas 240,947 185,177 
Converter production— 

Copper, NN inisicccesaticsiaaaats 5,705 5,314 

IE aie ssnechcecieccicnces 320,344 266,864 

CN ahiticitietctccetisgsiccalis 7,042 5,538 
Cost per ton ore of production 

blister copper ..................... 29/1.7 _ 35/3.21 
TS I oii cesccttiae aca £247,228 £130,232 
Dividends and bonuses paid.. £209,494 £80,574 
Reserve and insurance............ £513,257 £512,900 
Surplus liquid assets................ £623,854 £702,879 
Ore Reserves— 

Mt. Lyell mine (including 

S. Lyeil mine), tons............ 2,028,747 1,910,388 

N. Lyell mine, tons............ 1,036,300 960,242 


The directors’ report states that im- 
portant results are being obtained in 
the flotation plant, also that interesting 
laboratory experiments have been car- 
ried out in regard to leaching copper in ~ 
the crude ore. As a result of the re- 
cent shipping strike deliveries of blister 
copper to the Port Kembla refineries 
are considerably delayed. This is re- 
flected by the increase of £121,000 in 
the item “Metals on hand and in tran- 
sit”. No fresh estimate of ore reserves 
has been made since Sept. 30, 1918, but 
based on the figures then arrived at 
the reserves are now as follows: Mount 
Lyell mine, including South Lyell, 
1,910,888 tons, average assay, 0.5 per 
cent copper, 1.5 oz. silver, 0.04 oz. gold; 
North Mount Lyell, 960,242 tons, 6 per 
cent copper, 1.33 oz. silver, 0.005 oz. 
gold. 
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News From Washington 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Special Correspondent 


General Leasing Bill Still in 
Committee 

Members of the Conference Commit- 
tee that is considering the general leas- 
ing bill expressed the hope on Jan. 5 
that an agreement would be reached 
in the near future. It had been ex- 
pected that the conferees would be 
ready to report at the convening of 
Congress but despite their sessions dur- 
ing the holidays all differences were not 
adjusted. It is anticipated that no great 
delay will be met in either House in 
agreeing to the conference report. 


Tariff Hearings to Continue 

Further delay may be expected be- 
fore the Finance Committee takes ac- 
tion on the various tariff measures 
pending before it. The subcommittee 
let it be known on Jan. 5 that further 
hearings were to be conducted before 
a report would be made to the full 
committee. It had been the general 
understanding that the hearings had 
been closed prior to the holidays. A 
substitute for the licensing provisions 
of the dye bill is being considered by 
the subcommittee but no conclusion has 
been reached in regard to it. 


Gold Exports and Imports in 1919 

Gold exports from the United States, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board, 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 20, 1919, totaled 
$354,668,140. During the same period 
imports of gold totaled $75,944,753. 
Silver exports from the United States 
during the period mentioned aggregated 
$231,119,379. Imports of silver for that 
period were $85,899,323. 

The largest exports of gold were 
made to Japan which took $94,114,189 
during the period under review. Other 
countries receiving large amounts of 
gold from the United States were Ar- 
gentina who received $54,110,000, China 
with $37,315,326; British India, $31,843,- 
913, and Spain, $29,778,000. The larger 
exporters of gold to the United States 
were Canada, who sent $44,096,951; 
Hongkong, $10,017,550; Mexico, $4,361,- 
596; and England, $4,055,739. 

British India received $109,180,718 of 
silver from this country; China, $70,- 
108,537, and England, $15,635,386. Im- 
ports of silver came chiefly from Mex- 
ico, amounting to $61,133,673. Peru 
sent the United States $8,535,684 worth 
of silver, and Canada, $6,836,116. 


The Apex Suits filed against each 
other by the United Eastern and Tom 
Reed mining companies of Oatman, 
Ariz., will come up in January at King- 
man, action having been delayed. 
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RE-OPENING OF OLD SILVER PRODUCERS 
CONTINUES—COPPER COMPANIES 
PURSUE POLICY OF 
CURTAILMENT 


Chloride—The Dardanelles Mining 
Co. recently completed the erection of 
its. new headframe. Shaft sinking is 
continuing, the vein having been cut 
and passed through. Miss Anna E. 
Durkee, of New York, is president and 
S. Ford Eaton, superintendent. 


Jerome—Eighty acres northwest of 
the Haynes property have been sold by 
S. S. Ballard to the United Verde com- 
pany for $60,000. Considerable develop- 
ment has been done.—The Shea is to 
begin shipping high-grade silicious ore 
Jan. 15. About 150 tons are ready for 
hoisting.—The Dundee shaft is get- 
ting down below the drainage area of 
the U. V. Extension tunnel and the 
pumps are now lifting about 100 gal. 


NEWS BY MINING DISTRICTS 
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Mayer—The United Arizona Copper 
Mining & Smelting Co. is sinking a 
1,000 ft. shaft, now down 875 ft., with 
good copper sulphide reported at this 
depth. Late floods in the Agua Fria 
did much damage.—The Big Ledge 
smelter at Mayer is to be started again 
on a test run on gold-bearing ore from 
the company’s Henrietta mine.—A 50- 
hp. gasoline engine, hoist and com- 
pressor are on the road for the White 
Star Co., which has property on upper 
Turkey Creek, near Mount Union. 
J. W. White is in charge. The presi- 
dent of the corporation is Phillip Speck, 
of Indianapolis, formerly manager of 
the Speck placer enterprise on Lynx 
Creek.—Announcement has been made 
that the Liberty company is to install 
new surface equipment in the spring 
and sink to 1,000 ft. from the present 
depth of 300 ft.—The old Richenbar 





NEW EQUIPMENT OF DARDANELLES MINING CO., CHLORIDE, ARIZ. 


of water a minute.—Gadsden has start- 
ed a diamond drill on the 1,200 level to 
cut the fault 850 ft. lower down. Sink- 
ing of the winze from the 1,200 level 
is continuing. At 70 ft. it was still in 
soft schist, shot with native copper. It 
is expected to cut the fault at 140 ft. 
below the 1,200 level.—United Verde 
Combination is crosscutting on the 1,300 
level to reach ore developed on the 700 
and 1,100 level. The company, headed 
by James M. Layman, has done about 
two miles of lateral development work. 

Stoddard—The Arizona-Binghamton 
company is timbering its main shaft 
and is erecting an 80-ft. gallows frame. 
Preparations are being made toward 
operating the flotation mill about 
Feb. 1.—The Pocohontas company has 
installed a modern 50-ton mill, with a 
Standard ball mill and Callow flotation 
cells. About 2,000 tons of gold-silver- 
lead ores are ready on the dump. 


gold mine, on the Agua Fria, east of 
Bumblebee, is to be worked again by 
its owners, H. M. Meriwether & Co. of 
Kansas City, with over 100 men. On 
the property is a mill and other equip- 
ment that cost about $250,000. This is 
to be operated electrically, as the new 
southern line of the Arizona Power 
Co., on its way to the Kay mine and 
Phoenix, passes very near. A long tun- 
nel is to be driven to cut, at 400 ft. 
depth, an orebody described as very 
large but of low grade. Cordes on the 
Bradshaw Mountain R. R. is the ship- 
ping point.—The Big Bug Copper com- 
pany is nearing 300 ft. in depth, there 
to start lateral development on a vein 
of sulphide ore followed by the shaft. 
A new hoist and compressor have been 
installed—Franco-American has _ pur- 
chased a special gas engine, a three- 
drill compressor and pumping plant.— 
The Bill Arp property on Turkey Creek 
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has been sold by L. P. Ellis, of Mayer, 
under bond, to W. H. Morrison and 
B. W. Harris, of Mayer. Property is 
in Black Canyon district. It is an old 
producer and is said to have 3,000 tons 
of 30-oz. silver ore ready for stoping.— 
In the lower Agua Fria section, the 
Kay Copper Co. has awarded a contract 
for sinking a 1,000-ft., double-compart- 
ment shaft, at a cost of $75,000. It 
will be located 500 ft. from the present 
main shaft and will tap ground already 
well developed by drilling and drifting. 

Prescott—The Silver Cycle Mining 
Co., represented by Charles E. Maloney 
and E. W. Meyers, of San Francisco, 
has bought the Dunkirk, Poverty and 
Davis groups of claims on Slate Creek, 
in the Senator district, south of Pres- 
cott. <A ball mill and flotation equip- 
ment will be installed. O. O. Smith is 
superintendent. — The Mark Twain 
property in the same district has been 
bonded by the Grand Island company. 
R. E. Moore is manager.—Interests con- 
nected with the Golden Dragon have 
bonded the Briganza group, near Sen- 
ator, adjoining the Emporia. 

Turkey Station—The Lawton Mines 
Finance Co., having offices in the Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona’ Building, 
Phoenix, has just completed a custom 
mill of from 50 to 70 tons daily 
capacity. The usual coarse-crushing 
equipment is followed by a 4 ft. Marcy 
mill. Concentration is accomplished by 
Wilfley tables and the Lewis flotation 
machines. The mill is in charge of 
G. D. Thrasher, formerly with the 
Arizona-Binghamton Copper Co., at 
Mayer.—The Silver Zone property, the 
principal workings of which are within 
five hundred feet of the Lawton Mines’ 
Finance mill has recently developed 
some high-grade silver ores. The latest 
strike is of twenty-one inches of $500 
ore. 


Morristown—At the old Montezuma 
mine, in drifting west from the old 
workings under the famous glory hole, 
a new shoot of silver-lead ore has been 
uncovered. The total length has not 
yet been determined, but for the first 
20 ft. of drifting the average width has 
been five feet. Preparations to develop 
this shoot from the bottom of the 200- 
ft. shaft are now under way. Ore is 
being shipped regularly to El Paso. 
The property is owned by E. Payne 
Palmer, of Phoenix, and is being opened 
up by Frank Wright, of Morristown. 

Globe—The Superior & Boston Cop- 
per Co. recently announced that since 
striking the Footwall vein on the 400 
level, it had shipped from 70 ft. of 
drifting eight cars of ore averaging 
$72 per ton, and netting approximately 
$31,000. In the East drift the vein has 
widened to 12 ft. and dropped slightly 
in grade of ore. A crosscut is being 


driven to the vein on the 600 level, and 
one is planned for the 800 level east of 
the McGaw fault. The north crosscut 
on the 1,200 level, east of the Quo Vadis 
fault, has cut an apparently barren 
vein, presumably the Great Eastern. 
The exploration work for the Old Do- 
minion vein is continuing. The Lime- 
stone vein has not yet been met on the 
long south crosscut on the 800 level, but 
a fault was met which may have thrown 
the vein. An extension of the south 
crosscut on the 400 level will serve to 
check up the fault movement. 

It is reported from Boston that di- 
rectors of the Arizona Commercial Min- 
ing Co. have discussed informally the 
advisability of consolidating with the 
Old Dominion company, whose property 
adjoins, on the basis of two shares of 
Arizona Commercial for one of Old 
Dominion. Officers of the latter com- 
pany are said not to have discussed the 
matter at all. 

Superior—Silver King of Arizona 
Mining Co.’s shaft was down 543 ft. on 
Dec. 30. There was six tons of con- 
centrates on hand. The lower stringer 
has widened to 6 in. on the south side 
of the shaft, and on the north side has 
broken up and is about 2 ft. wide. It 
shows bigger and more favorably on 
the north side which is toward the old 
mine and the country to be opened up 
by the proposed crosscut on the 600 
level. 

Casa Grande—The property of the 
Silver Reef Mining & Milling Co., 11 
miles south of Casa Grande, has been 
leased to Robert O. Boykin. The prop- 
erty is equipped with a_ substantial 
camp and mining machinery. A large 
tonnage of good grade silver ore has 
been: developed. The lessee plans to 
erect a combined concentration and 
cyaniding plant of from 50 to 100 tons 
capacity. 

Klondyke—The Aravaipa Leasing 
Co. has installed a Fairbanks-Morse oil 
burning engine and generator to re- 
place boilers and steam, thus cutting 
oil consumption 80 per cent. All work 
has been stopped on outside properties 
and work confined to diamond drilling 
and unwatering the shaft so as to per- 
mit working the third level of Grand 
Reef. 


Tucson—C. M. Taylor, of Tucson, has 
bonded the Allison-Brown mines in 
Olive Camp, 20 miles south of Tucson, 
and is setting a number of leasing 
crews at work, besides starting de- 
velopment work.—The Tom Day gold 
mine in the Quijotoa district has been 
bonded by a New York company, rep- 
sented by C. Scott. A contract has been 
let for sinking a shaft, on which 10 men 
are at work. This shaft is following an 
old drill hole in which there had been 
development of 15 ft. of good gold ore. 


Greaterville—Renewed activity is ex- 
pected at the old Greaterville placers, 
which have produced considerable gold 
in the past. The McAnery group of 
patented claims has been bonded by a 
St. Louis organization, reported to have 
taken over the Barclo claims adjoining 
also. The ground is to be sampled thor- 
oughly.—In the same section, 30 miles 
south of the Southern Pacific station of 
Vail, the Liberty company is operating 
the St. Louis group, developing an 8-ft. 
ledge of gold-silver-lead ore, said to be 
amply rich for shipment. The Hancock 
property has been bonded to W. B. 
Cottrell, who has built a mill. The 
Yuba has been bonded by J. W. An- 
derson to E. W. Podgett. High-grade 
silver-lead ore has been shipped from 
the Conglomerate group by J. E. An- 
derson and from the Treasure prop- 
erty by J. B. Anderson and Grant B. 
Culley. 

Ajo—New Cornelia is shipping six 
carloads of sulphide ore daily to the 
Calumet & Arizona smelter at Douglas. 
Exploration work has disclosed rich 
ores, reported unofficially to run above 
7 per cent copper.—Cornelia Consoli- 
dated is sinking a drill hole about 20 ft. 
a day in a soft leached formation that 
shows good copper wherever hard 
streaks are cut. The drill is now down 
about 400 ft.—The Black Prince group, 
in the Quijotoa section, 40 miles east 
of Ajo, will be operated by an associa- 
tion of Cochise. County men, including 
Postmaster Hankins of Douglas and C. 
A. McDonald, of Bisbee, former county 
treasurer. The ores are lead-silver. 

Yuma—The Saxon group- of five 
claims in Silver district, 30 miles north 
of Yuma, has been sold to Paul Kim- 
ball and the Mooremeister brothers of 
Salt Lake City, who have organized a 
company and are planning to erect a 
reduction plant.—Much prospecting is 
being done in the mountains of the 
Colorado River Indian reservation, 
lately thrown open to miners. The 
placers of the La Paz section have 
been passed over, owing to the lack of 
water for operation. 


Courtland—A _ decided revival of 
activity has come to the Courtland- 
Gleeson section, which for years has 
been operated: mainly in small leases, 
with shipments of picked ores to the 
smelters at Douglas. Great Western 
has been exploring by drilling a large 
orebody that has now been entered by 
a shaft at the depth of 350 ft. This 
shaft will be continued down to 500 ft., 
at least. William Holmes is in charge.— 
J. W. Bennie, manager of the Shannon 
Copper Co., has moved to Gleeson, to 
direct work on the company’s Copper 
Belle property—Work has been re- 
sumed on the Tejon property, owned 
by Captain W. H. McKittrick. 
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Johnson—The Swisshelm Gold-Silver 
Co. has been formed to operate a prop- 
erty in the Swisshelm Mountains which 
has been shipping ore assaying $48 per 
ton. Francis J. Heney is president.— 
The Mines and Development Corpora- 
tion of Arizona, which holds a 10-year 
lease on the Copper Chief mine, is 
working No. 1 and No. 2 shafts, devel- 
oping orebodies recently struck. The 
company is reported to have arranged 
to become a party to a lease on the 
nine-mile railroad to the Southern Pa- 
cific at Dragoon. Eight carloads of 
mill machinery have been shipped from 
Chicago, Ill., to Johnson for the Key- 
stone Copper Mining Co., upon arrival 
of which erection of the concentrator 
will be started. This company is in- 
stalling oil-fired boilers to supersede 
gasoline power. The Johnson Develop- 
ment Co., which has been closed down 
for six months, will resume at once. The 
first work will be that of retimbering 
the shaft. 

Douglas—P. G. Beckett, the new 
southwestern general manager for the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, has taken 
up his work at Douglas, succeeding 
A. T. Thomson, who has been trans- 
ferred to New York as assistant to the 
president, Walter Douglas. At Bis- 
bee, according to Mr. Beckett, there is 
to be no material change in the com- 
pany’s policy, though the 4,000-ton mill 
may be operated this year. At Mo- 
renci only exploration and development 
work will be done. The Nacozari mill- 
ing plant may be remodeled. The new 
manager sums up his observations by 
stating “If there ever was a time 
for numerous reasons, for all of us to 
practice thrift and economy, it is right 
now and in this year which we are 
facing.” 

CALIFORNIA 


STATE COMMISSION LOSES CASE AGAINST 
ENGELS COMPANY—OPERATIONS 
ON MOTHER LODE 


San Francisco—The case of the State 
Fish & Game Commission vs. Engels 
Copper Mining Co., that was heard in 
the Superior Court at Quincy, Cal., has 
been decided in favor of the defendant. 
The plaintiff alleged that Lights Creek, 
tributary to Indian Creek, had been 
polluted by tailings from the Engels 
company’s mill. 

Sutter Creek—The Old Eureka Min- 
ing Co. has deepened its shaft 100 ft. 
under a contract calling for sinking 500 
ft. below the 3,000 level. Work was 
begun on Nov. 11 last. At the Central 
Eureka the south drift on the 3,350 
level is now in 348 ft., the showing in 
the face being better than at any pre- 
vious time. The vein measures 6 ft. 


between walls, half of which is quartz - 


and half slate and gouge, all being 
milling ore. A_ six-foot vein of 
milling ore has been opened up in the 


Central Eureka mine on the 3350 level. 
The south drift is in 350 ft. At Jack- 
son, the Kennedy Mining & Milling Co. 
has increased its force of men and is 
epening up territory on deeper levels. 
Sixty stamps are dropping in the mill. 

Volcano—Application has been re- 
ceived by the California Debris Com- 
mission from Mary I. Crocker and J. W. 
Preston, Jr., for permission to work the 
Elephant Claim mine by the hydraulic 
method, draining into Sutter Creek. Tail- 
ings will be impounded in a worked-out 
mining pit on Indian Camp Flat about 
a half mile from the mine. 

Amador City—-Twenty stamps are 
dropping on day shift at the Bunker 
Hill Consolidated Mining Co.’s_ mill. 
Prospect work now under way has 
caused the curtailment of milling oper- 
ations. A winze is being sunk from the 
2,800 level at.a point 1.040 ft. north of 
the shaft and is now 300 ft. deep with 
at least 200 ft. to go. 

Carson Hill—According to a report 
by W. J. Loring, the Morgan mine pro- 
duced 59,725 tons of ore averaging 
$13.55 per ton in actual recovery, from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1919. There is now 
$5,880,000 worth of ore blocked out. 

Forest Hill—The Double O Mining 
Corporation has purchased from J. A. 
Ferguson and others a tract of mining 
claims comprising five units at Forest 
Hill. It is known as the Basil Con- 
solidated. The Excelsior mine in the 
Meadow Lake district has closed down 
for the winter, due to excessive snow 
and low temperature. 

Grass Valley—The Empire Mines & 
Investment Co. is rapidly completing 
installation of its new 20-stamp unit, 
making a total of 80 stamps. Within 
a short time the Pennsylvania mill will 
be closed down, and all product from 
the Pennsylvania mine sent to the Em- 
pire mill by the new electric railway.— 
It is reported that lessees at the Alli- 
son Ranch mine are opening excellent 
ore in new sections of the property. 

Nevada City—The property of the 
Murchie Mines Co. was sold at a sher- 
iff’s sale to C. F. Humphreys, of San 
Francisco, for $2,490.30.—At the Gold 
Canyon mine the five-stamp mill, to- 
gether with the compressor, compressor 
house, blacksmith shop and tools was 
totally destroyed by fire recently. The 
property on the fork of the Middle 
Yuba River was owned by Mrs. Frank 
Hill, of San Francisco, Cal. 


Coram—The Balaklala Copper Co. 
has brought suit in the U. S. Court in 
San Francisco, to recover from Shasta 
County a tax of $5,092 paid under pro- 
test in December. The company holds 
that the County Board of Equalization 
raised its assessment in July “arbitrar- 
ily and illegally.” 

Engelmine—The Engels Copper Co. 





is erecting a two-story dormitory 100 
ft. long and 40 ft. wide. It will contain 
60 rooms and is to have steam heat. 
San Jose—The New Guadalupe Min- 
ing Co. recently struck a ledge of cin- 
nabar ore 12 ft. wide on its property 
along the Guadalupe Creek, twelve 
miles west of San Jose. The strike is 
said to be the richest since 1910. 
Tuolumne—Labor conditions in Tuo- 
lumne County are improving and 
enough miners are available but they 
are less skilled than formerly and do 
not remain in many cases longer than 


a week or two on one job. The men. 


are unorganized and there has been 
little trouble. The labor difficulties of 
the local lumber company have caused 
the price of mine timber to advance 
from $20 to $38 a thousand within the 
last year.—The Black Oak mine after 
three years inactivity has opened a 
new orebody on the 1,800 level and is 
again milling. The ore is of good grade 
and holds out well as it is developed. 
—Development work is being done at 
the Confidence mine, eight miles north 
of Tuolumne, under Edmund Juessen, 
of San Francisco.—The Shawmut mine 
of the Tonopah Belmont Mining Co., 
at Jamestown, is dropping 70 stamps. 
Fred Bradshaw, of San Francisco, is 
manager.—-The Dutch Sweeny mine at 
Stent, near Jamestown, operated by W. 
J. Loring, is reported to be in ore.— 
The McCormick mine, near Jackson- 
ville, is in high-grade ore. It is a 
small mine, operated by its owner, An- 
drew McCormick, of Stockton, and made 
a good profit last year. 


COLORADO 


SITUATION IN OURAY DISTRICT—WESTERN 
TUNNEL CO. PLANS MILL 


The labor situation in the Ouray dis- 
trict of Colorado during 1919 has been 
fairly satisfactory. There has been a 
shortage both in number of men and 
in quality, but this has not been bad 
enough to hamper operations seriously. 
There has been no unrest nor radical- 
ism—only a lack of efficiency. Wages 
have been slightly advanced, due chiefly 
to agreements at Silverton between the 
miners’ union and one or two of the 
large operators in that district. The 
average in Ouray is represented by the 
figure of $6 per eight hours less $1.35 
for board (which costs more) to ma- 
chine men in wet places, and 50c. less 
for dry work. 

Ore markets have not changed dur- 
ing 1919; ore is sold to the A. S. & R. 
Co. at Durango and Pueblo, and the 
0. & C. S. & R. Co., Salida, with 
a little ore going to Salt Lake smel- 
ters. Treatment charges remain high. 

Mining operations in general have 
shown a lively improvement. Camp 
Bird continues to develop from the new 
cross-cut tunnel level, but has not 
started milling. The Atlas M. & M. Co. 
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is carying out extensive development, 
expecting to improve and enlarge mill- 
ing capacity soon. The Mountain Top 
Mining Co. is steadily producing very 
fine silver-lead shipping ore and mill- 
ing the rejects from sorting, making a 
good profit and starting rather exten- 
sive development work. Keleher & 
Carney have steadily shipped old stope 
fills from the Wedge in the Bachelor 
district, making a good profit on 
straight silver ore. Barstow lessees 
discovered a very rich gold ore shoot 
and made splendid shipments. 

Chipeta M. M. & S. Co., a new stock 
company, has continued to drive cross- 
cuts to explore the Searsport and the 
H. A. C. properties, both very promis- 
ing, and will probably be in the market 
this spring for mining and milling ma- 
chinery. The Vernon Mining Co., whose 
entire property burned some time ago, 
has surveyed for a new cross-cut tunnel 
and will start this work the coming 
spring, putting in a complete equip- 
ment for tunnel driving. A. G. de Gol- 
yer, manager for the Vernon, has taken 
over the Kentucky Giant, at Ironton, 
forming the Silver Mountain Mines Co., 
and is installing complete mining equip- 
ment in a substantial way and starting 
a campaign of mine development. Gol- 
conda Mines Consolidated has erected 
a plant at the Golconda-Bob Ingersoll 
and is developing the main vein, with 
results promising a large body of good 
grade gold-silver milling ore; they ex- 
pect to develop further next summer 
through a crosscut in Hurricane Basin, 
and erect a mill in Henson Creek. The 
Michigan-Colorado Copper Co., operat- 
ing the Cashin mine in the Paradox 
country, are developing a large copper 
deposit and beginning to bring in ma- 
chinery for 100-ton flotation mill. 

In general, conditions have improved, 
several new operations have begun, a 
good many more are being initiated, 
and a lively inquiry presages exten- 
sive new work this spring. 

Idaho Springs—The Western Tunnel 
Mining Corporation has been doing de- 
velopment work during the last year. It 
is now at work on plans and specifica- 
tions for installing a 250-ton concentra- 
tion mill, together with an air compres- 
sor and mining machinery, to cost in 
the neighborhood of $200,000. It is 
expected that this installation will start 
early in the spring and be in operation 
by July, 1920. 

Ophir — The Carbonero property at 
Ophir, consisting of eight patented 
claims and ten unpatented claims, was 
sold last month to an eastern syndi- 
cate through the Ruuttila-Brown Leas- 
ing Co., of Ophir. The mine has been 
worked by George B. Pickett and others 
for twenty years and is a silver pro- 
ducer of merit. 


IDAHO 

Wallace—The Tamarack & Custer 
Consolidated Mining Co. declared a 
dividend of 3c. per share, which was 
paid Dec. 24. The disbursement amount- 
ed to $53,250, and is the only dividend 
paid by the company last year. 

Kellogg—An ore purchasing office 
has been opened in Spokane by the Bun- 
ker Hill & Sullivan smelter, in charge 
of Frank W. Smith, for many years 
superintendent of the East Helena plant 
of the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. In order to be able to bid for 
British Columbia ores and those of 
other foreign countries, arrangements 
have been made to have the Bunker 
Hill smelter designated as a bonded 
warehouse so that foreign ores may be 
smelted, refined and exported without 
payment of duty. 

Adair—The large development enter- 





MONTANA-IDAHO COPPER CO.’S SURFACE 
PLANT, ADAIR, IDAHO 


prise of the Montana-Idaho Copper Co., 
near Adair, is suspended because of 
water shortage. Operations are to be 
resumed when conditions shall permit. 
W. J. Kirby, of ‘Spokane, is secretary- 
treasurer. 


Quartzburg—The Gold Hill & Iowa 
Mines Co. recently completed a new 
plant for cyaniding concentrates which 
is to be operated immediately. The mill 
ran continuously during 1919 on a 150- 
ton basis. Fire recently destroyed the 
company’s office, together with many 
maps, records and models. About 125 to 
150 men have been steadily employed. 
Much new ground has been acquired 
but no extensive work will be done un- 
less the price of gold improves suf- 
ficiently. 


MICHIGAN 


CALUMET & HECLA’S 1919 PRODUCTION 
LOWEST IN 30 YEARS—FREIGHT RATE 
TO BALTIC MILL QUOTED FOR 
SENECA ORE 


Copper District—The production of 
the Calumet & Hecla and subsidiary 
mines in 1919 is estimated at 102,- 
000,000 Ib. The actual output of refined 
copper during November was 9,498,756 


lb., as follows: Ahmeek 1,604,600, Allou- 
ez 328,100, Calumet & Hecla 5,056,926, 
Centennial 101,000, Isle Royale 1,260,- 
573, Osceola Consolidated 904,714, and 
White Pine 242,843. These figures for 
November are about on a par with 
those for October. La Salle and Supe- 
rior dropped out altogether. White 
Pine entered the list of producers again, 
following a shut-down since last March. 
The total output of the Calumet & 
Hecla group for the first eleven months 
of 1919 was 92,981,722 lb. of refined 
copper. This is the lowest production 
for these mines in thirty years.—Seneca 
will begin to ship copper ore from the 
shaft to the Baltic mill within a short 
time. The railroad company has finally 
secured from Washington a rate to be 
charged for these shipments, thus per- 
mitting the transportation of the ore. 
The general impression is that the Sen- 
eca ore will run 40 lb. to the ton. The 
Seneca shaft is now being sunk to the 
4th level and the laterals on the 2nd 
level are advancing but no work is 
being done in the 3rd-level crosscut. 
The ore coming from the 2nd level is 
typical of the Kearsarge lode. The 
hoist at Gratiot No. 2, now operated by 
the Seneca company, is under cover and 
the boiler plant is erected and in opera- 
tion. These steps are preparatory to 
unwatering the Gratiot and resuming 
sinking there. 

The Mayflower-Old Colony shaft is 
now down 1,730 ft. There is a definite 
evidence of copper for 40 ft. The plan 
is to keep on sinking as long as copper 
shows, and ultimately to drift on the 
lode at 1,700 ft.—Seneca’s diamond drill, 
searching for the Calumet conglomer- 
ate lode, is set up and working. Shaft 
sinking continues. The raise to the 
third level from the shaft will be start- 
ed immediately. Shipments of ore to 
the Baltic mill will begin at once. 

Marquette Range—A Hoar loader 
has been installed underground in the 
Holmes mine at Ishpeming. Many Lake 
Superior companies are experimenting 
with the different types of mechanical 
mucking machines now on the market. 

Menominee Range—The work of con- 
creting the new shaft of the Dober 
mine at Stambaugh will be completed 
in February. The shaft is 21x6 ft. 
inside and is 1,040 ft. deep. The con- 
crete lining is 16 in. thick. 


MINNESOTA 


SEEKING NEW ORE ON WESTERN MESABI 
—OLIVER COMPANY ABANDONS LAKE 
MINE—McKINNEY, LEASE ON COM- 
MODORE RENEWED 


Mesabi Range—An attempt to deter- 
mine a possible extension of the ore 
limits of the western Mesabi Range is 
being undertaken by the Tod-Stam- 
baugh Co. Two churn drills have ar- 
rived at the village of Grand Rapids 
and will be set up at once on a pros- 
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pect two and one-half miles west of 
that place. At Nashwauk dirt strip- 
ping on the La Rue property has been 
discontinued for the winter. Removal 
of rock overlying portions of the ore- 
body will be carried on.—The Oliver 
Iron Mining Co. has discontinued opera- 
tions at its Carson Lake mine. All 
equipment has been removed and the 
pumps pulled. The mine, which made 
its first shipment last spring, has had 
a peculiar history in that it was neces- 
sary to drain a lake containing 280,- 
000,000 gal. before sinking could begin. 
Pumping began in July, 1914, and fill- 
ing of the old mushy bottom by over- 
burden from the Kerr mine adjoining 
was completed in July, 1917. The shaft 
was bottomed in December, 1918. The 
ore found in development proved to be 
of low grade and high in moisture, 
which accounts for the abandonment.— 
At the new Bourne mine of the Mesaba 
Cliffs Co. a new steel headframe is un- 
der construction. At the nearby Webb 
mine of the Shenango Furnace Co. the 
final cleanup of the orebody is in prog- 
ress. Approximately 3,500,000 cu. yd. 
has been removed. The Oliver company 
has begun to strip the Fraser prospect, 
an 80-acre property near the Hartley- 
Burt, at Chisholm. The Kingston inter- 
ests, of Eveleth, are sinking an ex- 
ploratory shaft on the property line of 
the old Morrow mine, adjoining the 
Pillsbury. Exploratory drifting will be 
done under the old Morrow workings, 
and the property will be stripped if the 
results justify. —The McKinney Steel 
Co. has renewed its lease on the Com- 
modore mine at Virginia. The old lease 
expired Dec. 31 and the new lease will 
run for twenty years. 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA OPERATING FOURTEEN MINES 
—EMMA MINE RESUMES—SOUTHERN 
CROSS ABANDONED 


Installation of skips at the Colorado 
mine of the Davis Daly Copper Co. is 
rapidly nearing completion, also the 
construction of new and larger ore bins. 
By Jan. 15 it is expected that these 
improvements will be in commission. 
Three new orebodies have been opened 
at the Colorado within the last five 
weeks. Production of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. is approximately 60 
per cent of normal. Operations have 
been resumed at the company’s electro- 
lytic zine plant at Great Falls, Mont., 
and the entire zinc concentrator at the 
Washoe works has been put into com- 
mission. The Anaconda now is 'work- 
ing fourteen mines in the Butte district, 
including a number of zinc properties 
which had been down for some time. 

Operations have been resumed at the 
‘mma mine of the Butte Copper & Zinc 

* Co. and silver-zinc ore is being shipped 
at the rate of 150 tons daily to the 


zine concentrator at the Washoe works. 

“Development is under way on the 1,000 
level. At a special meeting of stock- 
holders of the Tuolumne Copper Mining 
Co. Dec. 30, a $500,000 bond issue was 
authorized, which is to bear interest at 
7 per cent and to be convertible into 
stock at $2 per share. Funds from the 
sale of this issue will be devoted to 
prosecuting a development program in- 
volving sinking the Sinbad shaft to 
the 2,000 level. 

A five-foot orebody carrying high- 
grade values in silver has been opened 
en the 100 level of the Mapleton mine 
of the Butte & Plutus Mining Co., which 
is operating in the western part of the 
Butte district. A winze sunk in the 
orebody is down 35 ft. showing the com- 
mercial rock to be continuous. Silice- 
ous copper ore shipments approximat- 
ing 250 tons daily are being made by 
the Butte & Bullwhacker company to 
the leaching plant at the Washoe re- 
duction works. Ore shipments will be 
resumed to the Anaconda smelters from 
the Goldsmith mine of the Crystal Cop- 
per Mining Co. as soon as the local 
sampling works of the Anaconda is 
ready to take custom ore. Good ore is 
in evidence in the “B” fissure. 


Wise River—Boston & Montana’s ore- 
body cut recently on the 300 level of 
the Blue Jay fissure is continuing with 
the shoot giving evidence of widening. 
Drifting operations are progressing and 
shipments are being made. | 


NEVADA 


TONOPAH MINING’S DESERT MILL TO BE 
RE-OPENED—SILVER PEAK COMPANY’S . 
PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Tonopah—tThe Desert mill at Millers, 
Nev., is being overhauled by the Tono- 
pah Mining Co. and operations will be 
resumed probably before Feb. 1. The 
management figures that it has enough 
ore in sight in the old workings to de- 
liver 150 tons per day for more than a 
year, but as the capacity of the mill is 
over 400 tons custom ore from the Di- 
vide mines can be taken care of. 

The re-opening of this mill, with an 
assurance of such a substantial tonnage 
from the company’s own mines, is the 
latest of many surprises which the Miz- 
pah Hill workings of the Tonopah Min- 
ing Co. have afforded. Discovered in 
1900 by Jim Butler, these mines have 
been producing steadily since then, 
though no pay ore was found below the 
700 level. The shaft was sunk to.a 
depth of 1,500 ft. and diamond drill 
holes were put down still deeper, but 
the 700 seems to be the limit of the 
ore in that section. For the last seven 
or eight years mining men have ex- 
pected each month to hear that the 
mines were exhausted and closed down. 
There seldom has been any great ton- 
nage in sight, but always the old mines 
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responded to the careful and efficient 
management and enough ore has been 
found to keep a good force profitably 
employed.—E. B. Bronson and associ- 
ates of the Buckhorn Syndicate have a 
shaft down 50 ft. on the Buckhorn, lo- 
cated midway between Belmont and 
Tybo, but will not crosscut the vein be- 
fore the 100-ft. point unless water level 
is reached. A general average of the 
35-ft. vein near surface gives 10 oz. silver 
and some gold. H. A. Giesendorfer is 
in charge.—Eight miles of pipe line 
from the springs to the Silver Peak 
Chemical Co.’s reduction plant is com- 
pleted and good progress is being made 
on the 100-ton plant itself, which is 
being erected seven miles from Blair 
Junction for producing potash, alum 
and sulphur. 


Divide—The drift on the 100 level of 
the Belcher Extension’s new shaft con- 
tinues in good ore. The crosscut on 
the 300 level of the shaft sunk on the 
line of the Belcher Extension and the 
Belcher is expected to cut the vein with- 
in ten days. This is at a point 900 ft. 
from where the good ore first referred 
to is being mined.—At the Divide Ex- 
tension it is officially announced that 
the drift on the 200 level of the Cald- 
well shaft continues in good ore and 


‘that 16 in. of it is high-grade. 


_Luning—Theodore Stebbins, of New 
York, bought at a receiver’s sale on 


Dec. 29 the property of the Pilot Cop- 


per Co. in the Luning district, the price 
paid being $13,000. The new owner 
will incorporate a company and erect 
a plant, using a secret process, to treat 
the low-grade ores. 


Mina—Al Drew and Charles Bugg 
have received a cash payment of $10,- 
000 on their cinnabar property, fourteen 
miles from Mina, the purchaser being 
H. G. Torrance. The balance of $65,- 
000 is due in payments covering six 
months.—A carload. of high-grade sil- 
ver-lead ore was shipped recently from 
the Marietta district by the Silver Gulch 
Mining Co. 

Hawthorne—The Oro Zona Mines Co. 
has acquired the old Sunrise mine, now 
called the Silver Dollar, about twenty 
miles south of Hawthorne, Mineral 
County, and have cleaned out the old 
workings. 


Officers are: Eugene Grutt, president; 


‘Emil Grutt, vice-president; John B. 


Platts, secretary and superintendent. 


Beowawe—Waddy Hunt, who is oper- 
ating the Utah mine, thirty-five miles 
south of Beowawe, recently sent out a 
carload shipment of high-grade silvet- 
lead ore. 


The shaft is a little over - 
100 ft. deep and bottoms in good ore. ° 
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PERSONALS 


Horace Pomeroy, the newly appointed 
member of the War Minerals Relief 
Commission, has arrived in Washington 
and has entered on his duties. The 
selection of Mr. Pomeroy is regarded 
as an achievement for efficiency. Very 
strenuous efforts were being made to 
fill the place with a “lame duck” or 
other type of politician. On the other 
hand, an effort was made to have the 


Harris and Ewing 
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place filled by a mining engineer who 
had had Jong practical experience. It 
is believed that the selection of Mr. 
Pomeroy will enable the Commission to 
work faster and more intelligently in 
its effort to dispose of the hundreds of 
claims which remain to be acted on. 

J. S. Coupal recently returned to Bos- 
ton from a trip to examine properties 
in Nevada. 

E. M. Weston has been inspecting 
copper mines in Angola, Northern Rho- 
desia and Namaqualand. 

Chas. W. Botsford and P. G. Spils- 

bury are sampling the old Volcano sil- 
ver property at Steins Pass, N. M. 
A. E. Flynn, superintendent of Rand 
Consolidated Mines, Ontario, expects to 
remain in England during January, 
1920. 

Thomas M. Owens, formerly superin- 
tendent of mills for the Federal Mining 
& Smelting Co., has been made assist- 
ant manager. 

Kenneth J. Duncan, for the past seven 
years representative of the Whiteside 
interests on the Mesabi and Vermilion 
ranges, has been made superintendent 
of the Zenith mine at Ely. 





George H. Garry, geologist of the 
Tonopah Belmont Co., has returned to 
Tonopah after spending several months 
in the East. 

Roy Webb Moore has been making 
examinations of silver properties in the 
Tres Hermanas and Lordsburg districts 
in New Mexico. 

John Otto de Bruyn Kops, manager 
of the Durazno mine, Alamos, Sonora, 
is in New York. 

Gregorio S. Martinelli, a Peruvian en- 
gineer who has been:on a commercial 
mission in the United States for several 
months past, has returned to Peru. 


A. E. Kitson, C. B. E., director of the 
Geological Survey of the Gold Coast, 
recently returned to the Gold Coast and 
expects to be abroad for six months. 


James I. Long, former American 
consul at Parral, Chihuahua, and a 
large mine operator of Los Angeles, 
Cal., is on a visit to New York City. 

H. A. Giesendorfer, engineer in 
charge of the Nevada and Arizona 
properties of Edmond Bronson and as- 
sociates, left Reno last week for New 
York City. 

T. E. Mitchell, general manager of 
the Burma Corporation, Ltd., and W. 
Shellshear, metallurgist for the same 
corporation, visited various properties 
of Mina, Nev., recently. 


R. G. Wayland, chief engineer of the 
Homestake Mining Co. at Lead, S. D., 
became assistant superintendent on 
Jan. 1, 1920. Mr. Wayland will con- 
tinue as head of the engineering de- 
partment. 


A. M. Hunt, a member of the Naval 
Consulting Board and of the special 
Engineering Commission to France, in- 
formally addressed the members of the 
Engineers’ Club of San Francisco on 
Jan. 8, 1920. 


Wm. Huff Wagner has resigned his 
position of geologist and chief engineer 
of the North Butte Mining Co., Butte, 
Mont.,; to take a position on the tech- 
nical staff of the Income Tax Unit, 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


James McGregor, for the past 22 
years mining inspector for the district 
of West Kootenay, B. C., with head- 
quarters at Nelson, B. C., has been 
transferred to another of the provincial 
districts. He will reside at Vancouver, 
B. C. 


E. H. Gould, formerly assistant 
superintendent and geologist at the 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co.’s White 
Pine mine, has accepted the position 
of manager of the Co-operative Mining 
Co.’s properties, Yankee Girl, Bayrite 
Reef, and Co-operative mine, at Lords- 
burg, N. M. 

Alexander Richardson has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Camborne 


School of Mines. Mr. Richardson has 
been a demonstrator at the Royal 
School of Mines, and served for two 
years as secretary of the Privy Com- 
mittee of Research. In 1913-14 he was 
president of the Chemical, Metallurgi- 
cal & Mining Society of South Africa. 


Readers of the “Engineering and 
Mining Journal” are asked to feel at 
perfect liberty to call on Paul Wooton, 
its Washington correspondent, for any 
information or service they may desire 
in connection with Government matters. 
Mr. Wooton is familiar with the details 
of the vast Government machinery at 
Washington and is in a position to put 
mining men visiting Washington in 
touch with the individual handling the 
matter in which they may be interested. 
For ten years prior to joining the 
staff of the “Engineering and Mining 
Journal,” seven years ago, Mr. Wooton 
acted as a correspondent for the “Min- 
ing World.” For eight years he was 
engaged in newspaper work in Mexico, 
and four of those years were spent 
in conducting the Oaxaca Herald, a 





Underwood & Underwood 
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newspaper in English published in the 
interest of American mining men in 
the State of Oaxaca. The remainder 
of his stay in Mexico was devoted to 
service on the Mexican Herald, and as 
Mexico City correspondent of the New 
York Times. For the past six years 
Mr. Wooton has devoted his attention 
to Washington correspondence. He is 
a member of the Press Gallery of the 
U. S. Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Washington offices 
ot the “Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal” are at Rooms 610-611 of the Colo- 
rado Building, 14th and G streets, N. W. 
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William Curley, who has been em- 
ployed by the Oliver Iron Mining Co. as 
a mining engineer in the Canisteo and 


Hibbing districts, has been appointed. 


assistant superintendent of this com- 
pany’s operations in the Chisholm dis- 
trict. ‘ 

Ira B. Joralemon, of the manager’s 
office of Calumet & Arizona, has been 
named assistant general manager of 
the New Cornelia Copper Co.’s mine at 
Ajo, Ariz. Captain Joralemon lately 
was discharged from army service with 
the engineers. 

C. A. Wright, for three years super- 
intendent of the experiment station 
maintained by the Bureau of Mines in 
co-operation with the Idaho State 
School of Mines, has been transferred 
to duty at the large central station of 
the Bureau of Mines at Salt Lake City. 

S. Yoshuda and N. Nambu, of the 
Sumitomo Copper Mining Co., of Tokyo, 
were recently in Butte, Mont., inspect- 
ing the plants of the Anaconda Co. 
They have also made trips. to 
Anaconda and to Great Falls, and after 
visiting Nevada and Utah properties 
they will go to New York City. 

H. M. Roche, superintendent of mines 
of the Wharton Steel Co., Wharton, 
N. J., retired as operating head on 
Jan. 1, to become consulting engineer 
for the Replogle Steel Co. Mr. Roche’s 
long experience in the New Jersey ore 
properties especially qualifies him for 
this position since the company plans 
an extensive development of those 
deposits. 

Sir Richard Redmayne, Chief In- 
spector of Mines for Great Britain 
since 1908, resigned Dec. 31, to devote 
himself to the work of the Imperial 
Mineral Resources Bureau, of which he 
is chairman, and to practice as con- 
sulting mining engineer. Sir Richard 
was knighted in 1914 in recognition of 
his services on many commissions of 
inquiry. 

John D. Galloway, who became As- 
sistant Provincial Mineralogist for 
British Columbia in 1913 and since 1917 
has been Resident Government Mining 
Engineer with supervision of the North- 
eastern Mineral Survey District of the 
province, has resigned in order to ac- 
- cept an offer of the Henry L. Doherty 
Co., New York, to undertake reconnais- 
sance work in Southern Mexico. Hon. 
Wm. Sloan, Minister of Mines, has ex- 
pressed himself as regretting Mr. Gal- 
loway’s decision to leave the service of 
the province. Mr. Galloway is an honor 


graduate of McGill University in min- . 


ing engineering. In 1911 he obtained 
the degree of B. Sc. and in the follow- 
ing year that of M. Sc. He won the 
Sir William Dawson Fellowship and 
the British Association Medal and 
Prizes. 





OBITUARY 


B. Bernard died recently at his home 
in Seattle. Mr. Bernard, who was 55 
years old, came to Seattle in 1911 and 
organized the American Dredge Build- 
ing and Construction Co., the American 
Gold Dredging Co., and the Alaska- 
American Gold Dredging Co. He sold 
dredges to mining concerns in Alaska 
and operated them for the purchasers, 
this work holding him in the northern 
country from 1912 to 1917. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and daughter. 

Reuben Edward Smith, American 
mining engineer and member of the 
U. S.. Consular, Military Intelligence 
and War Trade departments at 
various points in Siberia during the 
war, lost his life by drowning on Aug. 
29, 1919, when his boat capsized in the 
rapids of the upper Ulya River, west 
coast of Sea of Okhotsk. Mr. Smith was 
a native of the California placer fields 
with which he early became familiar 
under his father’s guidance; later he 
went to Vladivostok and was for several 
years in charge of operations in the 
Suchan coal field, afterward examining 
placer deposits in Korea and Siberia. 
During 1913 to 1916 he was in charge 
of important work for the Lenskoie 
company in Siberia, and in 1919 had 
just resumed private exploratory work 
in the Okhotsk gold fields. He ieaves 
a wife and two children. He had an 
invaluable knowledge of the Russian 
language and character and a most use- 
ful knowledge of the psychology of the 
East Siberian laborer. 


SOCIETIES 


Northwestern Mining Institute will 
hold its annual convention at Spokane, 
Wash., Feb. 16 to 21, 1920, the first 
meeting in two years. Prospective 
exhibitors should note that freight 
charges on displays must be prepaid, 
the usual accommodations by the rail- 
roads being refused by the federal 
Railway Administration. 

The San Francisco Section of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers held a general meeting at the 
Engineers’ Club, San Francisco, on the 
evening of Jan. 8. In the program the 

apers announced for the meeting were, 
“Production and Distribution of Oil and 
Gas,” by W. M. Henderson; “Industrial 
Uses of Gas,” by H. M. Crawford; and 
the “Use of Oil Gas for Manufacture 
and Heating of Rivets,” by Letson Bal- 
liet. 


NEW PATENTS 


U. S. patent specifications may be obtained from 
the Patent Office, Washington, D. C., at 5c. each. 


Gold Recovery—Method of Recover- 
ing Gold. Russell Thayer. (1,323,124; 
Nov. 25, 1919.) , 

Greensand, Utilization of. Edward 
Hart. (1,322,900; Nov. 25, 1919.) 

Greensand, Marl and Glauconite, 
Treatment of. Edward Hart. (1,323,- 
228; Nov. 25, 1919.) 

Mine-Car-Check Lock. James Charles 
and Patrick Holleran. (1,321,716; Nov. 
11, 1919.) 

Oil Shales—Apparatus for Distilling 
Oil from Oil-Bearing Shales. Halver R. 
Straight. (1,323,204; Nov. 25, 1919.) 

Ore Concentrator—George Thompson 
Cooley. (1,328,157; Nov. 25, 1919.) 

Ore Separator. Max Kraut. (1,322,- 
909; Nov. 25, 1919.) 

Pig Iron—Process of Producing High- 
Phosphorus Pig Iron. Thomas C. Mea- 
dows. (1,322,038; Nov. 18, 1919.) 

Potassium-Bearing Silicates, Method 
of Treating. Walter Glaeser, assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Potash Ex- 
traction Corporation. (1,323,464; Dec. 
2, 1919.) 

Safety Door—Automatic Safety Door 


for Mines. Harry J. Meisel. (1,322,- 
923; Nov. 25, 1919.) 
Shovel—Mechanical Shovel. Samuel 


Hoar. (1,322,570; Nov. 25, 1919.) 

Skip Hoist. David S. Reynolds. 
(1,323,911; Dec. 2, 1919.) 

Steel—High-Speed Steel. Irving. R. 
Valentine. (1,321,163; Nov. 11, 1919.) 

Thorium—Art of Recovering Thorium 
from Monazite Sands. Otto N. Berndt, 
assignor to Lindsay Light Co. (1,323,- 
735; Dec. 2, 1919.) 

Tungsten—Method of Obtaining Pure 
Tungstates. John B. Ekeley and Wil- 
liam B. Stoddard. (1,322,485; Nov. 18, 
1919.) 

Zine — Treatment of Zinc-Bearing 
Ores for the Recovery of Zine by Elec- 
tro-Deposition. Herbert William Gepp, 
David Avery, Royale H. Stevens, Wil- 
lard C. Snow, and Wendell M. White- 
cotton, assignors to Electrolytic Zinc 
Co. of Australasia Proprietary, Ltd. 
(1,322,104; Nov. 18, 1919.) 

Zinc—Handling of Retorts Used in 
the Production of Spelter. Henry Wil- 
liam Brahe, assignor to Broken Hill 
South Australia, Australia (1,323,575; 
Dec. 2, 1919.) 

Zine Oxide—Production of Metal Ox- 
ides and Other Compounds of Metals. 
James A. Singmaster, Frank G. Breyer 
and Earl H. Bunce, assignors to New 
Jersey Zinc Co. (1,322,148; Nov. 18, 
1919.) 
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THE MARKET REPORT 


Daily and Weekly Metal and Mineral Prices, 


Metal Market Conditions, Average 


Monthly Prices, Stock Quotaticns : 














Silver and Sterling Exchange 















Jan. Sterling 
Exchange 
Bom. “axeee 
2 





Silver’ 









Sterling London, 
Exchange Pence 
378 7654 






37814 
377 





New York quotations are as reported by Handy & Harman and are in cents per troy ounce of bar silver, 
999 fine. London quotations are in pence per troy ounce of sterling silver, 925 fine. 





Daily Prices of Metals in New York 










Copper 








Jan. Electrolytic 
ae eae 
2 18.60@18.85 | 58144@59 
3 18 .60@18.85 59 
5 18.85@19.10 | 61 @61% 
6 18.85@19.10 61% 
7 18 .85@19.10 61% 


















St. L. 
7.95@8.0 8.85@8 .95 
8.05@8.15 | 8.90@9.00 
8.20@8.30 | 9.05@9.35 
8 .20@8.30 9.35 
8.50@8.60 | 8% @8% 9.20@9.30 





The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the major markets based generally on sales a3 


made and repo 


by producers and agencies, and represent to the best of our judgment the prevailing values of 


the metals for the deliveries constituting the major markets, reduced to basis of New York, cash, except where 3t. 


Louis is the normal basing point. 


Quotations for one are for ordinary forms of wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. For ingots an extra of 


0.05c. per Ib. is charg 
0.125c. per Ib. 


and there are other extras for other special shapes. Cathodes are sold at a discount of 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. We quote New York price at 35c. per 100 Ib. 
above St. Louis. Tin is quoted on the basis of American tin, 99 per cent grade. 





London 


Standard 





The above table gives the closing quotations on the London Metal Exchange. All prices are in pounds 


sterling per ton of 2,240 Ib. 





METAL MARKETS 


New York, Jan. 7, 1920 

The most noteworthy features of the 
market this week were further sharp 
advances in lead and zinc. Copper was 
stronger both sentimentally and quo- 
tationally, but the advance in this metal 
was only moderate. 

Copper 

The business transacted during De- 
cember, 1919, was the largest ever re- 
corded in the history of copper, except- 
ing perhaps certain months during the 
war when blocks of copper of phe- 
nomenal size were negotiated by certain 
foreign governments. The extraordi- 
nary magnitude of the business during 
December is explainable only by the 
extent to which buyers, presumably 
considering copper to be very cheap, 
have contracted for their future re- 
quirements. ~ 


Large business continued this week 
both for domestic and foreign account, 
although the export sales were less 
than in the previous week. The do- 
mestic business was spread pretty gen- 
erally among wire drawers, brass 
makers, and rollers. There continued 
to be the same range in prices that 
has prevailed for a number of weeks, 
business being done at all times in the 
same offices at a range of at least %c. 
per pound. Some casual business was 
done at higher prices, but during the 
first two days of the week, the bulk 
of the business was done at 18% @19c., 
delivered, and during the last three 
days at 19@19%c., delivered, the New 
York equivalent being about 0.15c. less. 


Copper Sheets—28%4c. per lb. Wire, 
224% @23c.; few orders placed during 
week. Buying light. 


Tin 
Price for this metal rose very sharp- 
ly, following closely the advance in 
London. Consumers did not buy much 
in the market, however, and on the 
whole business was light. 


Lead 

The acute situation in this metal con- 
tinued. Some of the large consumers 
wisely covered their requirements lower 
down, and consequently have not had 
to be buyers during the last two or 
three weeks. Those who were in urgent 
need of lead for early delivery have had 
to pay fancy prices. The A. S. & R. 
Co. advanced its price to 734c. on Jan. 2, 
and to 8c. on Jan. 3, but the market 
established by those who had lead to. 
sell was already hired on each of those 
days. The principal market for lead 
at the present time is St. Louis, for it 
is there only that exists any consider- 
able supplies available for immediate 
delivery. Steps are being taken gen- 
erally for increased production, and the 
acuteness of the present situation will 
eventually be relieved in that way. 

Some very large sales of bonded lead 
were made for export this week, Ger- 
many and Great Britain being the prin- 
cipal buyers. 

Zine 

The market increased moderately in 
strength on Thursday and Friday, there 
being considerable buying for export 
in lots of 100 to 300 tons. On Monday 
the market rose sharply between the 
opening and noon, sales at 9.35c. being 
reported around noon. On Jan. 6 some 
large business was done for export, 
Great Britain being the principal buyer. 
Today the market is a little easier, 
following the decline in London and in 
view of the fact that buying from that 
quarter is at present setting the pace. 

Zinc Sheets—On Jan. 6 advance from 
$11.50 to $12 per hundred pounds less 
8 per cent on carload lots. Slightly 
higher prices for export. 


Silver—Market has been a little 
higher, the dealings having been more 
active. Since the beginning of the new 
year the demand has not been as broad 
as that which obtained during Decem- 
ber. According to the report of the 
Director of the Mint, the silver pro- 
duction in nineteen of the states 
amounted to 55,285,000 oz., a reduction 
of 12,500,000 oz. compared with the 
1918 output. 
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Mexican dollars at New York: Jan. 1, 
holiday; Jan. 2, 100%; Jan. 8, 100%; 
Jan. 5, 100%; Jan. 6, 100%; Jan. 7, 
101%. 

Platinum—Quoted at $150@155 for 
fine ingot. Market strong, with some 
small sales reported up to $160. 

Palladium—$130@140. Little busi- 
ness done. : 

Iridium—Quoted nominally at $300. 

Aluminum—338ec. per Ib., standard 
metal. Sales of remelted scrap report- 
ed at 32@32%c. per lb. 

Antimony—Market strong, with good 
demand at 9%@9%c. per lb. Strong 
upward tendency, with some sales re- 
ported at 10c. Some futures were of- 
fered at 10c., but were later withdrawn 
for higher expectations. London mar- 
ket stronger and reported up to £12%. 

Bismuth—Unchanged at $2.65 per lb. 
for 500-lb. lots. Usual advance for 
smaller quantity. Price ranges from 
$2.60@2.80 per lb., depending on quan- 
tity purchased. 

Cadmium—$1.40@1.50 per lb., dull. 

Nickel—Ingot, 48c.; shot, 48c.; elec- 
. trolytic, 45c. 

Quicksilver—The market remained 
steady at $85 throughout the week, with 
tendency toward higher prices, and a 
reluctance on the part of sellers to dis- 
pose of stocks at less than $90 per flask. 
The arrival of 2,000 flasks, mostly from 
Italy, has kept the price down. San 
Francisco telegraphed $90, steady. 

Tungsten Ore—Chinese wolframite is 
quoted at $7; imported scheelite at 
$9.50@10; domestic scheelite at $15 
f.o.b. mines. 

Molybdenum Ore—aA little business 
was reported done at 75c. per lb. molyb- 
denum bisulphide for 90 per cent con- 
centrate. 

Chrome Ore—Quoted nominally at 
60@85c. per unit for 35@40 per cent 
chromic oxide, and $1@1.25 per unit 
for 48 per cent and over. 

Manganese Ore — Brazilian reported 
offered at 42c. per unit, f.o.b. Rio. Cau- 
casian ore is now offered more freely. 

Nitrate—Spot supplies are quoted at 
$3.25 per cwt. for carload lots. Mar- 
ket characterized by a steady advance 
in price recently, attributed to control 
exercised by association of producers. 
Available supplies reported sold for 
next three months. 

Pyrites—Spanish pyrites is quoted 
at 17c. per unit for furnace size ore, 
free from fines, c.if. New York or 
other Atlantic ports. Market slow and 
unsettled. Difficulty in obtaining ves- 
‘sels has retarded shipments. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Market 
Joplin, Mo., Jan. 3—Zinc blende, per 
ton, high, $59.60; basis 60 per cent zinc, 
premium, $58.50@57.50; Prime West- 
ern, $55@57.50; fines and slimes, $50@ 
45; calamine, basis 4M per cent zinc, 
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$35. Average settling prices: 
$50, calamine, $36.50; all zine ores, 
$49.95. 

Lead, high, $93.65; basis 80 per cent 
lead, $92.50; average settling prices all 
grades of lead, $90.46 per ton. 

Shipments the week: Blende, 7,645; 
calamine, 48; lead, 983 tons. Value, all 
ores the week, $471,508. 

Zine prices are $5 to $8 above a year 
ago, and lead $15 per ton. 

Last week a basis of $52.50 was bid 
late Saturday night for zinc ores. 

Sellers are feeling greatly encour- 
aged over the prospects for the new 
year and many are looking for a $60@ 
65 basis by the first of March or possi- 
bly earlier. 

Platteville, Wis., Jan. 3—Blende, 
basis 60 per cent zinc, $55.50 based for 
premium grade. Lead ore, basis 80 
per cent lead, $86@88 per ton. Ship- 
ments reported for the week are: 
Blende, 1,775; calamine, 120; lead, 250; 
sulphur ore, none. Shipped during the 
week to separating plants, 2,788 tons 
blende. 


Iron Trade Review 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—Increased pro- 
duction and increased pressure to 
buy prompt lots of finished steel 
are the features of the opening 
of the new year in the steel market. 
Contracting for steel products is at a 
low ebb, the market being sold out. 
Mills that were willing to sell at 
March 21 prices to July 1 have little 
left to offer and are nursing remaining 
tonnages for regular customers; and 
mills selling at premium prices are 
either filled for first quarter or are 
asking too high premiums to get much 
more business. Another class, compris- 
ing a few interests, are theoretically at 
March 21 prices, but will not sell, hav- 
ing hopes that the basis of the market 
may advance through the Steel Cor- 
poration receding from its position. As 
Judge Gary in a statement made the 
afternoon of Dec. 30 reiterated the 
declaration of policy to hold down 
prices, this is improbable, and some 
mills that now have much open space 
for the second quarter may eventually 
sell for the period at standard prices. 

A factor in the situation is that the 
large steel interests that have hitherto 
catered to railroad demand are holding 
space open as far as they can for such 
necessary railroad business as may de- 
velop upon the return of the railroad 
lines to their owners. The mills in- 
volved would regard it as in extremely 
bad form to leave the railroad in the 
lurch this year, after their trying ex- 
periences of the past three years. 
Statements that the railroads will be 


unable to obtain necessary steel are 


simply illustrations of the loose talk 
that is so common in matters relating 
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to railroads, and are made without 
knowledge of the real attitude of re- 
sponsible steel producers. 

Still fancier premiums are being bid 
for prompt deliveries of many classes 
of finished steel. Prices paid on small 
mill lots range up to 4.75c. on blue 
annealed sheets, 7c. on galvanized 
sheets and $4.50 on wire nails, though 
nails from speculative stocks some- 
times bring several dollars a keg more. 
Speculators have been ingenious in get- 
ting hold of tubular oil-country goods 
and have made some sales at double 
prices. Merchant steel bars are bring- 
ing 8c. and 3.25c. for shipment by some 
regular producers, and iron mills occa- 
sionally ruling an odd lot of purchased 
billets get still higher prices. 

The cost of steel production, however, 
is now proving encouraging. A large 
interest that a fortnight ago was esti- 
mating its first quarter operations at 
an average of 75 per cent of capacity 
is approximately up to 75 per cent al- 
ready. Increase in steel production in 
the next few weeks may make quite an 
impression upon the extremely undesir- 
able situation now obtaining, when 


there is simply a scramble, price vir- 
tually no object, for prompt lots. 

Pig Iron—The market is quiet as to 
transactions for extended deliveries, 
but there is enough pressure for early 


deliveries to bring about some trans- 
actions at $1 a ton above prices regard- 
ed for two or three weeks as the mar- 
ket for any delivery, and we now quote: 
Bessemer, $36@387; basic, $35@36; 
foundry, $38@39, f.o.b. Valley furnaces, 
freight to Pittsburgh being $1.40. Many 
furnaces are still short of coke, but 
this situation is likely to be righted in 
two or three weeeks, and there will be 
much heavier production than for 
months past unless fresh troubles de- 
velop. As to labor shortage, if that 
continues to obtain, it will not affect 
production of pig iron nearly as much 
as its consumption by steel mills, and 
normally the steel mills consume 80 
per cent of the pig iron made. Pre- 
dictions of further advances in pig iron, 
which is up about $11 a ton, or 40 per 
cent, since the beginning of June, 
should not be seriously considered with- 
out cognizance being taken of this fact. 

Steel—_A number of consumers of 
billets and sheet bars, either without 
regular sources of supply or not receiv- 
ing sufficient deliveries from such 
sources, are ready to buy in the open 
market at premium prices, but offerings 
are limited. The prices here quoted 
represent the range from the March 21 
schedule, adhered to by certain inter- 
ests, to prices that would be paid for 
prompt lots: Billets, $38.50@45; slabs, 
$41@45; sheet bars, $42@50; rods, 
$52@56, Pittsburgh. oo 








